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foreword 


This  publication  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  made  in  1951  to 
the  Children's  Bureau  by  two  national  voluntary  organizations  concerned 
with  institutions  for  delinquent  children,  the  National  Association  of 
Training  Schools  and  the  National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies.  These 
two  organizations,  which  merged  in  1953  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Association  of  Training  Schools  and  Juvenile  Agencies,  were  both  con- 
cerned with  the  need  to  have  some  objective  statement  of  program  goals. 
The  Children's  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Association  of 
Training  Schools  and  Juvenile  Agencies  have  attempted  to  meet  this  need. 

In  September  1952,  the  Children's  Bureau  obtained  the  services  of 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Leonard,  now  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Child 
Study  and  Treatment  Home,  who  prepared  the  initial  draft  statement  of 
standards.  His  draft  became  the  working  papers  of  a  conference,  held  in 
Washington  in  November  1952,  composed  of  approximately  60  training 
school  superintendents  and  other  persons  directly  concerned  with  the 
field  of  institutional  treatment  for  delinquent  children.  From  this  con- 
ference a  statement  of  standards  evolved  and  was  issued  as  a  Children's 
Bureau  publication  entitled  Tentative  Standards  for  Training  Schools,  in 
December  1954. 

Reviews  of  this  material  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement  were 
asked  for  and  received  from  many  training  school  superintendents  as  well 
as  from  a  cross  section  of  practitioners  in  institutions  and  agencies  serving 
delinquent  children.  The  revised  draft  of  the  Tentative  Standards,  reflecting 
the  thinking  and  experience  of  many  people,  was  then  the  subject  matter 
of  a  conference  held  in  Washington  in  June  1956,  composed  of  about  30 
individuals  including  superintendents,  State  agency  administrators  and 
others  concerned  with  the  care  of  delinquent  children.  The  same  draft 
was  also  sent  to  other  leaders  in  this  field  throughout  the  country.  The 
comments  of  these  two  groups  were  collated  and  carefully  considered  in 
preparing  the  material  for  publication. 

Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children:  Guides  and  Goals  is  intended 
primarily  for  directors  of  State  agencies  administering  such  institutions  and 
for  superintendents  and  their  staffs.  It  is  believed  the  publication  will  also 
be  of  interest  and  assistance  to  judges  and  probation  officers,  schools  of 
social  work,  child  welfare  workers,  legislators,  and  private  citizens  inter- 
ested in  improving  institutions  serving  delinquent  children.     It  is  hoped 

iii 


that  this  material  will  further  understanding  of  the  many  problems  faced 
by  these  institutions  and  that  through  such  understanding  these  institu- 
tions will  gain  stronger  support — so  urgently  needed  if  they  are  to  serve 
children  and  families  more  effectively. 

The  practices  recommended  or  discussed  in  this  publication  are  accepted 
by  and  are  already  part  of  the  program  of  a  number  of  the  training  schools 
in  the  country.  But  many  others  may  have  to  revise  their  procedures, 
add  staff,  and  be  given  greater  community  support — financial  and  other- 
wise— before  these  recommendations  can  be  put  into  effect.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  this  publication  is  primarily  applicable  to  public  institutions 
although  much  of  the  material  would  also  be  appropriate  to  private  insti- 
tutions carrying  similar  responsibilities. 

This  publication  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  Donald  G. 
Blackburn,  Consultant  on  Institutions,  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Service,  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  We  are  indeed  grateful  for  the  whole- 
hearted support  and  assistance  received  from  so  many  sources,  particularly 
the  training  school  superintendents,  the  staff  members  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  individual  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Training 
Schools  and  Juvenile  Agencies,  and  the  many  others  concerned  with  the 
institutional  treatment  of  delinquent  children  who  reviewed  the  initial 
drafts  and  tentative  material  and  made  many  thoughtful  and  helpful 
suggestions. 


^--i^-x^^^ 


Acting  Chief 
Children's  Bureau 


President 

The  National  Association  of 
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PART  1 

Philosophy  and  Administration 


I 


THE  ROLE  AND 
CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE         section  I 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Introduction 


The  philosophy  of  an  institution,  on  which  any  detailed  statement 
of  program  goals  must  be  based,  depends  in  turn  on  what  the  institution 
is  expected  to  accomplish.  In  the  case  of  training  schools,  different  groups 
of  people  are  likely  to  expect  different  accomplishments. 

Most  people  working  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  believe  that 
a  training  school  should  provide  re-educative  treatment,  geared  to  the 
development  of  a  healthy,  happy  personality  and  a  successful  adjustment 
to  society.  They  believe  that  through  a  new  experience  in  community 
living  the  delinquent  child  can  be  led  to  realize  that  life  holds  many  recog- 
nitions and  satisfactions  for  him  which  he  can  achieve  by  following  socially 
accepted  modes  of  behavior. 

The  general  public  expects  the  training  school  to  control  the  child  for 
the  period  of  commitment  without  a  recurrence  of  delinquent  conduct  and 
to  provide  some  type  of  training  that  will  enable  him  to  become  a  con- 
tributing rather  than  merely  a  consuming  member  of  society.  They 
assume  that  the  institution  will  have  honest,  efficient  management  by 
capable,  responsible  personnel  who  understand  children  and  enjoy  working 
with  them.  But  beyond  this  they  are  not  seriously  concerned,  as  a  rule, 
with  either  the  method  or  the  means  by  which  such  a  change  in  the  indi- 
vidual is  effected. 

The  value  of  the  institution  to  the  delinquent  is  that  it  offers  a  setting 
which  combines  controls,  protection,  and  a  totality  of  treatment  which  he 
has  not  experienced  in  his  community.     But  the  youngster  committed  to 


the  training  school  usually  is  not  aware  of  these  values  at  first  and  has  a 
very  different  expectation  from  that  of  the  community  which  sends  him. 
Despite  the  best  interpretations  of  the  community  agencies,  he  generally 
views  his  commitment  as  punishment  for  wrong-doing  and  arrives  at  the 
school  fearful,  suspicious,  and  distrustful  of  its  intentions  toward  him. 
Although  he  does  not  see  the  training  school  as  a  source  of  help  in  getting 
along  in  society,  he  may  quickly  recognize  the  need  to  conform  so  as  to 
return  home  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dominating  factor  in  the  new  com- 
mimity,  from  the  youngster's  point  of  view,  is  that  he  has  become  a 
member  of  it  by  compulsion  not  from  choice.  This  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  acceptance  of  the  situation,  cooperation  in  retraining,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  real  feeling  of  having  benefited.  But  basically  all  students  are 
conscious  of  compulsion  and  restraint,  and  their  first  objective  is  to  get  out. 

Mindful  of  the  community's  expectations,  and  of  the  children's  fears, 
and  cognizant  of  the  need  for  treatment,  training,  re-education  and  rehabili- 
tation, training  schools  for  delinquents  are  attempting  to  provide  some  of 
the  most  difficult  services  to  administer  in  the  entire  child  welfare  program. 

Community  expectations  and  the  necessity  of  imposing  controls 
frequently  interfere  with  the  institution's  treatment  function,  which  is  to 
help  a  child  develop  controls  within  himself.  If  the  outer  controls  are  too 
rigid,  the  youngster  has  no  opportunities  for  freedom  of  choice,  self- 
direction  and  experimentation  with  self-control.  These  controls  tend  to 
increase  some  children's  hostility  toward  all  forms  of  authority;  for  others, 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  making  them  more  withdrawn.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  recognized  that  external  controls  can  be  effectively  used  to  help  a 
child  develop  self-control.  How  to  create  the  relaxed  environment  that 
will  enable  children  to  develop  normally  while  maintaining  sufficient  con- 
trols to  protect  them  and  the  community  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  training  schools  today. 

Training  school  personnel  must  show  the  child  that  his  commitment 
to  the  institution  is  an  attempt  to  help  him  and  not  a  form  of  punishment. 
This  must  be  shown  in  everything  they  do.  Simply  to  repress  or  suppress 
the  delinquent  behavior  is  not  enough.  They  should  seek  to  determine 
why  each  child  has  been  unable  to  conform  to  the  accepted  standards  of  his 
community.  To  the  fullest  possible  extent,  they  should  try  to  provide 
experiences  which  will  so  meet  a  child's  needs,  alter  his  concepts,  and 
improve  his  relationships  that  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  and 
satisfying  social  adjustment  when  he  leaves  the  school. 

A  few  administrators  see  the  training  school  primarily  as  a  custodial 
agency,  with  treatment  secondary.  A  few  regard  its  basic  function  as  edu- 
cational and  see  the  process  of  correction  as  an  educative  process.  But 
leading  thinkers  in  the  field  believe  that  the  main  purpose  of  institutional 
placement  today  is  treatment  and  that  training  schools  must  be  essentially 
treatment  institutions  with  an  integrated  professional  service,  wherein  the 
disciplines  of  education,  casework,  group  work,  psychology,  psychiatry, 
medicine,   nursing,    vocational   rehabilitation,    religion,  all  play  an  im- 


portant  role.  These  disciplines  are  all  directly  related  to  human  relations 
and  personality  development;  and  there  should  be  no  question  of  competi- 
tion between  them.  The  individual  needs  of  the  youngsters  are  sometimes 
best  helped  by  an  educator,  sometimes  by  a  psychiatrist,  and  sometimes  by 
a  minister. 

If  the  premise  is  accepted  that  the  goal  of  institutions  for  delinquents 
is  to  train,  re-educate  and  rehabilitate  the  children  under  care  and  that  the 
modern  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  the  individualized  application  of 
an  integrated  treatment  program — the  recognition  of  the  individuality  of 
the  child  and  the  adaptation  of  his  treatment  program  accordingly — the 
responsibilities  of  all  training  school  personnel  become  much  clearer.  Then 
workers  see  their  goals  in  terms  of  bringing  these  boys  and  girls  to  the 
point  where,  while  living  in  a  controlled  environment,  they  learn  to  disci- 
pline themselves;  where,  through  self-discipline  and  the  acceptance  of  more 
and  more  responsibilities,  they  mature,  because  they  have  learned  to  seek 
status  and  recognition  in  a  more  socially  acceptable  manner.  Such  a  treat- 
ment philosophy  is  based  on  modern  psychological  concepts  of  the  motiva- 
tions of  human  behavior  and,  more  specifically,  on  the  comparatively  new 
concepts  of  the  motivations  of  delinquents. 

The  Children  Served 


"Delinquency"  is  a  legal  term,  a  finding  by  a  court,  generally  as  a  result 
of  the  child's  violation  of  a  law.  The  term  is  not  diagnostic  and  is  not 
sufiicient  to  classify  the  child.  Chance  sometimes  determines  whether  a 
child  is  labeled  delinquent,  dependent,  or  neglected.  Sometimes  another 
term  might  easily  have  been  used  and  the  child  given  a  different  legal-social 
status.  Nevertheless,  only  children  who  have  been  officially  adjudicated 
"delinquent"  should  be  committed  to  training  schools  for  delinquents. 

Although  certain  things  are  true  of  all  delinquent  children,  it  cannot 
be  said  too  often  that  there  is  no  uniform  personality  type  to  which  all  or 
most  so-called  "delinquent"  children  belong.^     A  successful  rehabilitation 


1  Personality  types  associated  with  delinquency  are  discussed  in: 

(1)  Aichhorn,  August:  Wayward  Youth.     The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1939.     236  pp. 

(2)  Birnbaum,  Karl:  "A  Court  Psychiatrist's  View  of  Juvenile  Delinquents."  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  January,  1947.  Vol.  261. 
Juvenile  Delinquency,     (pp.  55-63) 

(3)  Bloch,  Donald  A.:  "The  Delinquent  Integration"  Psychiatry  15:  297-303,  August  1952. 

(4)  Cohen,  Albert:  Delinquent  Boys:  The  Culture  of  the  Gang.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  1955.     202  pp. 

(5)  Davis,  Allison:  "Socialization  and  Adolescent  Personality."  Swanson,  Newcomb, 
and  Hartley  (Ed.):  Readings  in  Social  Psychology.  Holt,  New  York,  1952.  680  pp.  (pp* 
520-530) 

(6)  Esman,  Aaron  H.:  "Diagnostic  Categories  of  'Delinquency'."  National  Probation 
and  Parole  Association  Journal,  October  1955-     (pp.  113-117) 

(7)  Hirschberg,  J.  Cotter,  and  Joseph  Noshpitz:  "The  Socio-Psychological  Aspects  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency."     Disturbed  Children  89:  'i6l-367.     1955- 


program  must  be  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  anti- 
social behavior  and  of  how  to  deal  with  each  individual  case. 

A  child  may  become  delinquent  because  his  life  lacks  some  of  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  healthy,  normal  growth.  All  boys  and  girls  need  homes 
where  they  are  wanted,  where  there  are  parents  they  can  depend  on.  They 
need  a  decent  place  to  live,  a  chance  to  go  to  a  school  which  has  a  curricu- 
lum geared  to  their  individual  interests  and  abilities,  space  enough  to  play, 
outlets  for  their  healthy  interests.  They  need  adult  guidance  and  super- 
vision, to  have  their  own  rights  respected,  and  to  learn  to  assume  some 
responsibility  in  the  process.  They  need  recognition  at  home,  at  school, 
and  from  their  fellows.  They  need  healthy  bodies.  They  need  community 
protection  from  undesirable  influences.  The  period  of  adolescence  intro- 
duces new  elements,  such  as  the  tendency  to  form  close  associations  outside 
the  family  circle,  the  strong  desire  to  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
the  urgent  need  to  conform  to  group  standards,  and  the  emergence  of  the 
sexual  drives. 

When  these  basic  needs  are  not  met,  a  child  may  become  delinquent 
and  seek  his  satisfactions  in  socially  unacceptable  ways.  Other  factors 
may  also  contribute  to  delinquency,  such  as  identification  with  a  particular 
gang,  mental  retardation,  or  brain  damage. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  their  misbehavior,  delinquents  are  likely  to 
be  immature,  hostile,  insecure,  or  badly  frightened  boys  and  girls.  Most 
delinquent  children  believe  that  the  world  is  essentially  hostile,  since  this 
is  what  their  experience  of  rejection  and  deprivation  has  taught  them. 

It  follows  that  the  therapeutic  aim  of  the  training  schools  for  most  of 
the  children  they  serve  is  to  alter  their  concepts  of  the  world  around  them. 
Obviously,  this  cannot  be  achieved  in  an  institution  that  is  essentially 
punitive.  Such  institutions  merely  reinforce  the  delinquent's  concept  of 
the  outer  world  and  aggravate  the  problem  they  are  attempting  to  meet. 

What  Is  Treatment? 


Treatment  can  be  defined  in  many  different  ways.     In  a  limited  sense, 
it  refers  to  direct,  individual  or  group  psychotherapy.     In  the  broader 


(8)  Jenkins,  Richard  L. :  "Adaptive  and  Maladaptive  Delinquency."  The  'Nervous  Child, 
October  1955.     (pp.  113-117) 

(9)  Lourie,  Norman  V.:  Coordination  of  the  Program  of  Institutional  Care  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 
in  Pennsylvania,  Section  III.  A  Report  Prepared  for  the  Department  of  Welfare,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  by  Government  Consulting  Service,  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Pennsylvania,     (pp.  60-81) 

(10)  Redl,  Fritz:  "Adolescent  Changes  as  a  Factor  in  Delinquency."  Probation  and  Parole 
Progress,  National  Probation  Association,  1941  Yearbook,     (pp.  191-207) 

(11)  Redl,  Frit2  and  David  Wineman :  Children  Who  Hate.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
1951.     250  pp. 

(12)  Witmer,  Helen  L.  and  Ruth  Kotinsky:  New  Perspectives  for  Research  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
qutncy.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  356;  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1956.    92  pp.    (pp.  51-74) 


sense,  it  can  be  viewed  as  a  suitable  program  for  an  individual  based  on  a 
diagnostic  evaluation  of  his  or  her  particular  needs.  In  this  definition  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  environment  is  a  basic  tool  in  treatment. 

The  word  "treatment,"  as  used  in  training  schools  today,  means  help 
given  to  the  child — the  total  effort  made  by  the  school  to  rehabilitate  the 
child  and  the  aftercare  services  in  his  home  community.  It  denotes  helping 
a  child  by  providing  a  new  and  more  satisfying  experience  in  community 
living  together  with  any  special  services  that  he  may  need.  It  includes  a 
proper  diagnosis  of  the  child's  problems  and  a  plan  of  care  based  on  that 
diagnosis.  It  implies  providing  an  environment  in  which  all  activities  are 
directed  to  getting  the  child  ready  for  a  successful  return  to  community 
living.  It  covers  every  aspect  of  the  child's  institutional  life  and  involves 
the  total  staff,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  community.  Every  staff  member, 
including  the  cottage  supervisor,  teacher,  clerk,  maintenance  man,  cook, 
and  nurse,  has  a  definite  and  important  contribution  to  make  to  treatment. 
Treatment' '  means  more  than  ' '  training. "  As  a  rule,  when  we  speak 
of  "training"  we  think  of  establishing  acceptable  habits,  teaching  certain 
skills,  and  interpreting  to  the  child  the  rules  both  of  the  school  and  society 
which  govern  acceptable  behavior.  By  "treatment"  we  mean  a  great  deal 
more  than  this.  We  mean  discovering  what  has  caused  the  child's  trouble 
and,  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  attempting  to  correct  his  difficulties. 

All  children  coming  to  a  training  school  have  learned  to  behave  in 
ways  that  are  unacceptable  to  the  community.  The  training  school  is  in  a 
position  to  give  these  children  a  new  community  in  which  they  can  experi- 
ence the  satisfactions  of  socially  acceptable  behavior.  Such  experiences  can 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  child's  maturing  process  and  result  in  a  major 
revision  of  his  picture  of  the  world  around  him  and  eventually  of  his  con- 
cept of  himself.  This  may  occur  without  the  child's  being  aware  that  any- 
thing is  happening  to  him.  For  many  children  this  aculturation  process, 
sometimes  called  "milieu  therapy,"  is  the  only  treatment  needed.  For  all 
children,  it  is  the  necessary  base  for  any  type  of  specialized  treatment. 

Making  the  relationship  between  the  total  environment  and  the  child 
the  crucial  element  of  treatment  does  not  discount  the  importance  of  special 
clinical  services  and  program  activities  within  the  training  school.  On  the 
contrary,  it  allows  each  aspect  of  institutional  living  to  be  viewed  and  used 
as  a  medium  of  treatment.  Given  the  climate  of  treatment,  the  acquisition 
of  new  attitudes  and  skills,  medical  and  psychological  services,  educational 
and  vocational  curricula,  cottage  life,  and  religious  programs,  will  change 
the  child's  concept  of  himself  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  These  special 
services  and  activities  provide  necessary  preparation  for  subsequent  adjust- 
ment to  community  living.  But  they  mean  little  in  the  absence  of  the  kind 
of  environment  which  develops  within  the  child  the  feeling  that  adults  are 
there  to  help,  to  understand,  to  persuade — and  not  to  punish.  It  is  only  in 
such  a  climate  that  growth  and  learning  can  take  place. 

In  some  training  schools  treatment  is  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  a  de- 
partment or  division,  functioning  within  an  ongoing  program  devoted  pri- 


marily  to  custody.  Treatment  cannot  have  its  maximum  effectiveness  in 
such  a  setting.  To  be  effective,  clinical  treatment  must  be  supported  by 
daily  group  living.  This  means  that  the  institution  must  provide  a  team 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  child.  Only  when  each  individual  staff 
member — administrator,  cottage  worker,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  case- 
worker, group  worker,  teacher,  nurse,  and  so  on — has  a  genuine  respect  for 
the  function  and  competence  of  the  others  will  the  children  learn  to  trust 
and  respect  the  adult  world. 

Training  schools  must  place  their  greatest  emphasis  on  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  relationships  between  the  institutional  personnel  and  its 
student  population.  Such  an  effective  relationship  is  noncombative  and 
nonaggressive.  It  requires  a  healthy  balance  between  acceptance  and  per- 
missiveness on  the  one  hand  and  the  necessary  controls  on  the  other. 

A  positive,  permissive  atmosphere  means  a  relaxed  atmosphere  and 
opportunities  for  choice  and  self-development,  within  the  limits  of  the 
physical  facilities  and  the  readiness  of  the  staff  to  help.  Training  schools 
should  have  as  permissive  an  atmosphere  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  children  under  care.  This  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  controls.  It 
means  the  application  of  positive  methods  to  bring  about  positive  results 
instead  of  reliance  on  custody  or  punitive  practices  to  bring  about  con- 
formity. Since  permissiveness  can  also  be  harmful  to  some  children,  a  child 
should  have  only  as  much  liberty  as  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  han- 
dling; but  he  should  know  that  he  can  "lengthen  the  tether"  as  he  proves 
himself  able  to  use  freedom  properly.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  child  de- 
velop his  individuality  and  learn  to  work  toward  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  his  difficulties. 

For  treatment  to  be  effective,  clearly  formulated  goals  and  mature, 
sensitive,  and  understanding  personnel  are  required.  In  order  to  help  the 
youngster  to  live  happily  with  adults  and  gain  confidence  in  the  adult 
world,  it  is  essential  that  personal  contacts  with  adults  be  purposefully 
planned  so  that  the  youngster's  needs  may  be  met  in  many  different  kinds 
of  daily  living  situations. 

It  is  the  administration's  responsibility  to  create  and  maintain  an 
atmosphere  wherein  the  desired  changes  can  take  place.  Because  of  the 
effect  of  the  administration  on  the  human  relationships  under  its  influence, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  children  often  experience  from  the  staff  the  same  kind 
of  relationships  that  the  staff  experience  from  the  administration. 

The  primary  requirement  for  an  institutional  treatment  program  is  the 
proper  personnel.  The  desirable  worker  is  one  who  can  establish  warm, 
friendly  and  sensitive  ties  based  upon  a  respect  for  the  personality  of  each 
individual  child  and  can  elicit  mutual  respect  and  understanding  in  return. 
Only  such  a  person  can  neutralize  the  necessarily  restrictive  routine  of  the 
training  school  which  often  appears  to  the  child  as  punishment. 

Obviously,  persons  whose  own  hostilities  are  easily  stimulated  and 
get  out  of  hand  cannot  tolerate  an  expression  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
institutionalized  youngster  without  some  retaliation.     Such  staff  members 
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will  utilize  necessary  restrictions  as  instruments  of  punishment.  By  the 
same  token,  persons  who  have  a  great  need  for  affection  and  gratitude  may 
ally  themselves  with  the  children  in  avoiding  restrictions  and  be  frustrated 
as  they  seek  fulfillment  of  their  needs  by  this  kind  of  employment.  Some 
persons  cannot  work  helpfully  with  delinquent  children  no  matter  how  well 
they  are  guided  and  supported.  But  many  others  are  capable  of  good  work 
if  they  are  given  administrative  support  and  training. 


section 


II 


A  COMPREHENSIVE 
STATEWIDE  PROGRAM 


The  Importance  of  a  Diversified  Program 


The  training  school  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  welfare  services  which 
society  provides  for  the  treatment  of  delinquent  children.  Some  delinquent 
children  need  casework  treatment  in  their  own  homes.  Others  require 
psychiatric  treatment.  Some  need  care  away  from  their  homes — in  foster 
homes  or  in  institutions.  Many  need  help  from  two  or  more  of  these 
services.  The  child  who  is  committed  to  the  training  school,  for  example, 
may  require  casework  service  in  his  own  home  or  in  a  foster  home  when  he 
is  released.  Consequently,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  serv- 
ices involved  in  treatment  be  so  organized  as  to  facilitate  the  continuity  in 
treatment  essential  to  maximum  effectiveness. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  training  school  receives  the  '  'hard  core' ' 
delinquent.  Delinquent  boys  and  girls  with  less  severe  problems  are  fre- 
quently screened  out  by  probation  departments  and  other  community  agen- 
cies. Generally,  the  boys  and  girls  in  training  schools  are  youngsters  who 
either  do  not  respond  to  the  help  of  other  agencies  or  come  from  communi- 
ties where  the  social  services  are  not  available  to  provide  the  help  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  too  frequently  mentally  deficient  and  neglected  chil- 
dren find  their  way  into  training  schools. 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  personality  types,  it  is  obvious  that  a  train- 
ing school  cannot  treat  all  children  committed  to  its  care  with  one  program. 
Therefore,  States  should  work  toward  the  establishment  of  diversified  insti- 
tutions and  services  for  delinquent  children.  Ideally,  these  would  include 
detention  facilities,  diagnostic  study  centers,  small  residential  treatment 
centers  for  seriously  disturbed  children,  institutions  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  institutions  for  psychotic  children,  facilities  for  various  age  group- 
ings, foster  homes,  group  homes,  forestry  camps,  and  casework  services. 

Obviously,  some  States  do  not  need  as  many  institutions  as  are  required 
in  more  populous  areas.  In  some  cases  different  programs  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  institution.  Each  State  agency  must  decide  what  institu- 
tions are  justified  in  its  area.  What  is  required  is  a  statewide  framework, 
including  both  proper  legislation  and  facilities,  within  which  any  child 
that  the  court  finds  necessary  to  remove  from  the  community  can  be  given 
the  special  treatment  that  he  needs. 
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No  institution  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  children 
whose  only  common  denominator  is  that  their  treatment  needs  have  not 
been  met  elsewhere  can  do  the  necessary  job  for  each  child.  For  this  reason, 
training  school  programs  should  include  consideration  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  training  school  and  other  agencies  and  institutions  serving 
children  within  the  State.  Only  as  the  training  school  becomes  part  of  an 
effective  network  of  services,  which  may  include  such  techniques  as  earlier 
case  finding  and  casework  and  counselling  services  in  the  public  schools, 
will  it  be  relieved  of  the  task  of  handling  children  who  require  a  type  of 
care  it  cannot  give.  It  can  then  begin  to  develop  the  intake  controls 
necessary  to  maximum  development. 

Coeducational  training  schools 

A  varied  State  program  should  provide  both  coeducational  and  non- 
coeducational  institutions.  Most  administrators  of  training  schools 
serving  both  boys  and  girls  on  one  campus  are  strongly  in  favor  of  joint 
facilities  and  an  integrated  program. 

Proponents  of  the  coeducational  system  point  out  that  it  helps  to 
create  a  more  normal  and  natural  atmosphere  in  an  otherwise  abnormal 
setting  in  addition  to  being  similar  to  the  one  which  the  child  will  face 
upon  return  to  his  own  community.  They  also  believe  that  isolation  or 
separation  of  adolescents  tends  to  create  problems  and  that  opportunity  for 
healthy  association  of  both  sexes  is  desirable. 

Admittedly,  problems  of  supervision  are  intensified  under  a  coeduca- 
tional system.  However,  its  proponents  point  out  that  these  problems  can 
be  successfully  dealt  with  through  a  good  selection  process,  adequate 
staff-student  ratios,  comparatively  small  populations,  and  appropriate 
physical  layout  of  the  plants. 

Coeducational  schools  integrate  their  children  in  a  variety  of  ways 
which  range  from  attending  an  occasional  social  event  or  entertainment 
together  to  joint  classroom  attendance,  sharing  the  same  dining  facilities, 
and  daily  social  activities  together,  such  as  dances,  skating  parties,  mixed 
choirs,  plays,  and  athletic  events.  Such  a  program  recognizes  that  training 
school  youngsters  are  going  back  into  a  coeducational  community  and 
attempts  to  prepare  them  accordingly. 

Experiences  have  also  shown  that  a  coeducational  program  causes  both 
boys  and  girls  to  have  more  pride  in  their  personal  appearance,  that  the 
children  are  better  able  to  adjust  after  they  are  released  when  they  have 
had  wholesome  contacts  with  the  opposite  sex  while  in  the  training 
school,  and  that  the  frequent  contacts  tend  to  relieve  the  tension  and 
excitement  that  comes  when  adolescents  see  each  other  less  frequently. 
One  superintendent's  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  compatible 
with  treatment  goals  to  place  boys  and  girls  together  on  the  same  campus, 
but  that  such  a  program  eliminates  many  misconceptions  that  boys  and 
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girls  develop  about  the  opposite  sex  and  themselves.  On  most  coeduca- 
tional campuses  the  boys  outnumber  the  girls,  and  male  staff  outnumber  the 
female  staff,  thus  providing  plenty  of  father-figure  contacts  so  frequently 
needed  by  delinquent  children. 

In  non-coeducational  settings,  opportunities  should  be  provided  for 
normal  associations  between  boys  and  girls.  Under  qualified  supervision, 
such  programs  reduce  the  unhealthy  and  warped  sexual  stimulations  which 
create  so  many  of  the  problems  training  schools  face  today. 

Forestry  camps 

An  important  development  of  recent  years  has  been  the  establishment 
of  forestry  camps  as  another  rehabilitation  facility.  Although  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  document  to  discuss  standards  for  forestry  camps,  they 
should  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  for 
adolescent  delinquents. 

Basically,  forestry  camps  are  intended  to  provide  a  relaxed,  "rough 
and  ready"  outdoor  setting,  for  comparatively  small,  carefully  selected 
groups  of  boys  totalling  anywhere  from  15  to  90  in  number,  within  which 
youngsters  can  establish  more  helpful  rehabilitative  relationships.  The 
main  value  of  the  treatment  program,  as  currently  seen  by  those  States 
which  have  established  forestry  camps,  is  that  it  provides  opportunities 
for  an  intimate  counselling  relationship  between  the  small  groups  and  the 
camp  staff,  effective  work-team  experience  for  boys  who  cannot  profit  from 
an  academic  school  program,  helpful  give-and-take  experiences  of  every 
day  living  in  such  a  group  setting,  and  a  variety  of  outdoor  work  projects 
and  activities.  Since  these  camps  have  responsibilities  for  treatment  of 
delinquent  children,  it  is  important  that  their  staffs  include  professionally 
trained  persons,  including  caseworkers  and  group  workers. 

The  use  of  the  training  school  as  a  detention  facility 

Training  schools  should  not  be  used  as  detention  centers  for  the  tem- 
porary care  of  children  pending  court  decision.  Using  the  training  schools 
to  hold  children  pending  their  final  disposition  by  the  courts  is  harmful 
both  to  the  children  thus  temporarily  held  and  to  the  children  committed 
for  longer  term  treatment. 

As  stated  in  a  report  ^  on  Maryland's  services  for  delinquent  children: 
"Detention  care  and  training  school  care  have  different  purposes.  Deten- 
tion must  provide  a  high  degree  of  physical  security  for  children  during  a 
period  of  maximum  emotional  disturbance  incident  to  what  may  be  their 


2  "Maryland's  Services  and  Facilities  for  Delinquent  Children  and  Youthful  Offenders,"  a 
mimeographed  report  by  John  R.  Ellingston  based  upon  an  unpublished  report  of  a  study  en- 
titled "The  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Maryland — Summary  and  Recommendations," 
conducted  by  the  American  Law  Institute,  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association;  1953. 
(p.  28) 
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first  separation  from  home,  their  fear  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them, 
their  sense  of  guilt,  and  their  resentment.  By  contrast,  the  more  open  the 
setting  of  the  training  school  and  the  more  responsibility  for  themselves  it 
can  give  its  comparatively  relaxed  children,  the  greater  the  hope  of  refitting 
them  for  successful  living  in  the  community.  Detention  must  keep  children 
constructively  busy  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  at  most  three  weeks.  A  short 
period  of  detention  calls  for  a  program  emphasizing  variety  and  immediate 
interest  rather  than  the  basic  training  in  academic  and  vocational  skills 
which  must  be  a  major  purpose  of  the  training  schools.  One  program  can- 
not successfully  serve  both  groups." 

In  other  words,  the  short-term,  temporary  aspects  of  a  detention  pro- 
gram are  not  compatible  with  the  long-range  treatment  aspects  of  a  training 
school  program  because  each  has  different  goals,  serves  different  needs,  and 
the  dual  function  is  not  desirable  for  either  facility. 

Moreover,  the  constant  movement  of  detained  children  in  and  out  of 
the  training  schools  upsets  many  children  committed  for  long-term  treat- 
ment. To  see  the  early  release  of  other  children  who  may  come  from  their 
home  neighborhoods  and  may  have  committed  offenses  similar  to  their  own 
seems  to  them  quite  unjust.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  short-term  de- 
tainees, who  do  not  have  the  same  incentives  to  adjust  to  the  training 
school's  program,  may  have  violated  all  the  rules,  does  nothing  to  lessen 
the  feeling  of  the  committed  children  that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against. 


State  Agency  Responsibilities 


Responsibility  for  developing  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  delinquent  children  should  be  vested  in  a  single  State 
agency — preferably  in  the  same  agency  which  has  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  other  child  welfare  services.  This  agency,  known  as  the 
parent  agency  and  defined  by  statute,  should  be  required  to  accept  legal 
custody  or  supervisory  responsibility  of  children  found  to  be  in  need  of 
such  care  or  service  by  the  courts  as  well  as  be  authorized  to  provide  certain 
types  of  care  or  service  on  a  voluntary  basis  through  agreements  with 
parents. 

In  some  States  the  above  responsibilities  are  carried  by  two  or  more 
State  agencies.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  agency  having  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  training  school  should  have  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  other  agencies  responsible  for  providing  welfare  services  for 
children  in  the  State. 

Because  of  the  marked  differences  in  legal  philosophy  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings, in  program  and  types  of  services,  in  techniques  and  approach,  and 
in  public  attitudes,  training  schools  should  not  be  administered  by  the  same 
division  in  a  State  department  that  has  responsibility  for  the  administration 
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of  an  adult  correctional  system.  However,  these  programs  may  be  ad- 
ministered by  different  divisions  in  the  same  department,  thus  providing 
single  administration  while  still  protecting  the  best  interest  of  each  group. 
Advantages  accrue  to  the  adult  system  as  well,  by  the  separate  administra- 
tion of  the  two  types  of  programs. 

The  parent  agency's  relationship  to  the  training  school 

The  parent  agency  may  have  broad  responsibilities  for  a  varied  pro- 
gram for  children,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  training  school  its  primary 
functions  are  its  policy-making  and  its  supervisory  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  and  effective  operation  of  these  institutions.  The  parent 
agency  should  also  be  responsible  for  developing  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices which  may  be  necessary  for  a  well-rounded  program,  such  as  other 
kinds  of  foster  care,  diagnostic  services,  and  aftercare  supervision. 

A  strong  parent  agency  can  provide  a  number  of  the  services  recom- 
mended for  training  schools  more  economically  and  efficiently  than  they 
can  be  provided  by  the  individual  schools.  For  example,  the  parent  agency 
is  in  a  better  position  to  present  to  the  controlling  legislative  bodies  a  uni- 
fied budget  reflecting  a  broad  plan  of  coordinated  services.  It  can  also  pro- 
vide supervisory  and  consultatory  services  on  such  matters  as  medical  and 
psychiatric  services,  dietetics,  educational  curricula,  staff  development, 
business  operations,  safety  and  sanitary  engineering,  and  research  and 
statistics. 

Research 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  parent  agency  is  to  encourage,  make  pos- 
sible, and  coordinate  research  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  its  member 
agencies'  programs.  This  involves  having  a  research  person  on  the  central 
office  staff  responsible  for  coordinating  research  projects.  Parent  agencies 
are  in  the  best  position  to  be  helpful  in  the  interpretation  of  research  data 
by  using  national  guides  to  compare  statistics  between  their  own  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  between  those  of  different  localities. 

While  overall  research  is  a  parent  agency  responsibility,  the  training 
school  must  do  the  basic  work.  Such  projects  as  evaluating  effectiveness 
of  certain  phases  of  the  program  or  evaluating  how  manpower  may  be  used 
more  effectively  have  to  be  carried  out  at  the  local  level  within  the  training 
school  itself. 

One  of  the  criteria  which  may  be  used  in  determining  how  effectively 
a  training  school  is  operating  is  the  satisfactory  social  adjustment  made  by 
its  students  when  they  return  to  the  community.  Every  training  school 
has  graduated  students  whose  subsequent  careers  are  real  success  stories. 
Likewise,  every  training  school  has  failed  with  some  of  its  students. 
Research  should  help  to  analyze  the  factors  contributing  to  such  successes 
and  failures.     Having  this  knowledge  of  every  student  is  essential  for 
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determining  what  improvements  are  necessary  in  the  treatment  program 
and  what  types  of  youngsters  the  school  can  serve  best  as  well  as  the  types 
of  students  that  are  beyond  the  school's  resources.  As  the  program  of  the 
training  school  is  improved,  as  measured  by  more  frequent  successes,  there 
is  bound  to  be  more  public  interest  in  it,  both  economically  and  socio- 
logically. Public  support  will  grow  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the 
administration  to  document  the  effectiveness  of  its  program. 

Training  schools  operating  under  various  types  of  administrations  and 
programs  and  with  a  wide  range  of  population  and  facilities  may  or  may 
not  attain  the  same  degree  of  success  (or  failure)  with  their  children.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  any  real  advance  made  in  the  training  school  treatment 
programs,  it  is  essential  that  organized  professional  follow-up  studies  and 
pilot  experimental  projects  be  developed. 

The  school's  clinical  staff  should  contribute  to  such  studies  by  scruti- 
nizing the  effectiveness  and  success  of  current  treatment  measures,  and 
working  constantly  toward  their  improvement  by  the  cultivation  of  clinical 
judgment,  and  where  possible  by  controlled  research  studies.  This  may 
involve  long-term  follow-up  studies  whereby  the  "end  results"  are  critically 
evaluated  and  carefully  related  to  the  treatment  approaches  used.  Such 
studies  provide  valuable  guides  for  continuous  evaluation  of  the  treatment 
program. 

Statistics 

Statistics  are  most  useful  when  they  are  standardized  in  such  a  form  as 
to  make  them  comparable  from  year  to  year  for  the  same  institutions  and 
comparable  between  institutions  of  different  localities.  For  the  sake  of 
accuracy  and  uniformity  in  statistical  reports,  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
and  filing  statistical  records  should  be  placed  in  a  competent  member  of  the 
school  staff  who  would  work  cooperatively  with  the  parent  agency  repre- 
sentative. This  is  advisable  whether  the  institution  is  small  enough  to 
require  only  a  portion  of  one  person's  time  or  so  large  that  the  full  time  of  a 
qualified  person,  and  possibly  an  assistant,  is  required. 

Most  training  schools  maintain  a  statistical  card  reporting  system  in 
addition  to  the  individual  case  records  to  aid  them  in  quickly  providing 
summary  data  on  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  institutions's  work,  the 
characteristics  of  the  children  served,  and  the  placement  arrangements  for 
them.  Among  the  items  usually  listed  on  a  statistical  card  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  child's  name,  address,  and  identification  number;  (b)  date  of 
current  admission  and  of  previous  admissions;  (c)  date  of  birth,  birthplace, 
birth  status,  sex,  and  race;  (d)  reason  for  commitment  and  by  whom  com- 
mitted; (e)  birth  status  and  marital  status  of  parents  and  their  whereabouts 
at  time  of  admission;  (f)  physical  defects  and  illnesses  of  child;  (g)  educa- 
tional attainments;  (h)  religion  and  occupation  of  father  and  mother;  (i) 
date  of  placement  imder  supervision  and  to  whom;  (j)  date  of  discharge  and 
to  whom;  and  (k)  subsequent  community  adjustment,  if  available. 
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Standardization  in  statistical  reporting  requires  agreement  as  to  basic 
units  of  measurements,  definition  of  terms,  and  procedures  and  methods  of 
compiling  the  data.  This  becomes  particularly  important  for  data  on  per 
capita  costs  and  for  evaluation  of  the  school's  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  develop  a  formula  applicable  to  all  training  schools  for 
determining  per  capita  operating  costs  in  a  standardized  manner.  Basically, 
per  capita  costs  are  computed  by  dividing  the  total  operating  costs  by  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  in  the  institution  during  the  year.  In  this 
system,  operating  costs  are  differentiated  from  total  costs  by  omitting  the 
outlay  for  capital  improvements. 

Standard  considerations  which  should  be  included  in  such  computa- 
tions in  order  to  gain  some  uniformity,  are:  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered 
the  particular  institution  by  the  parent  agency;  the  costs  of  replacement  of 
building  or  equipment,  or  other  capital  expenditures,  pro-rated  over  a 
period  of  their  life  expectancy;  costs  of  insurance  on  property,  interest  on 
loans,  and  depreciation;  placing  a  fair  market  value  on  food  produced  or 
contributed  and  consumed  so  that  there  is  a  fair  consideration  of  all  food 
costs;  placing  a  fair  price  on  "free  services"  received  from  the  State  or  from 
charitable  organizations,  such  as  health  services,  hospital  and  clinical  serv- 
ices, volunteer  recreational  services,  and  surplus  commodities;  and  a  full 
cost  analysis  of  specialized  services  offered,  such  as  education,  health  (medi- 
cal and  dental  care),  psychiatric,  psychological,  and  social  services.  The 
costs  of  aftercare  supervision  generally  do  not  enter  into  per  capita  costs  of 
institutional  care. 


Legal  Custody  to  Central  Agency 

Where  there  is  a  parent  agency  which  has  responsibility  for  a  state- 
wide program  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  delinquent  children,  including 
the  administration  of  the  training  schools,  legal  custody  of  the  child  should 
be  vested  in  the  parent  agency  rather  than  in  the  individual  training  school. 

The  parent  agency  should  have  the  power  to  make  and  put  into  effect 
certain  treatment  decisions  with  respect  to  the  individual  child,  such  as 
placing  the  child  in  an  appropriate  institution  for  the  care  of  children,  mov- 
ing a  child  from  one  type  of  child  care  facility  to  another  as  treatment  needs 
demand,  returning  him  to  his  own  home  or  community  on  a  trial  basis, 
and  petitioning  the  court  for  termination  of  legal  custody  or  final  discharge. 

Boards  and  Advisory  Committees 

While  some  training  schools  are  still  administered  by  boards,  this  type 
of  administration  is  not  recommended.  This  conclusion  is  in  line 
with  modern  doctrines  of  public  administration  favoring  a  single  executive 
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as  administrator.  A  board  of  lay  members  or  a  part  time  board,  regardless 
of  its  membership,  cannot  successfully  administer  a  modern  training  school 
providing  treatment  for  delinquent  children.  The  task  has  become  too 
complicated  and  requires  highly  specialized  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

There  should  be  a  special  advisory  board  for  each  training  school,  act- 
ing as  a  consultative  group  to  the  training  school  administrator.  These 
advisory  board  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  parent  agency  head,  in 
collaboration  with  the  training  school  administrator.  They  should  repre- 
sent all  areas  of  the  State,  industrial  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  professional  groups.  Every  training  school  executive  should 
have  the  authority  to  appoint,  in  addition,  individuals  or  ad  hoc  committees 
to  serve  as  non-paid  professional  consultants  on  various  phases  of  the  insti- 
tutional activities.  The  services  of  similar  advisory  boards  are  equally 
valuable  to  the  parent  agency. 

An  advisory  board  should  have  no  power  to  appoint,  to  make  binding 
policy  decisions,  or  to  administer  the  institution;  it  advises  and  interprets. 
Its  function  should  be  definitely  and  clearly  stated.  When  properly  selected, 
an  advisory  board  makes  available  to  the  executive  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  It  is  an  important  public  relations  media,  a  means  of 
interpreting  the  school  program  to  the  public,  of  creating  support  for  pro- 
gram development,  and  of  dramatizing  the  fact  that  the  public  needs  to  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  children  in  training  schools. 

An  advisory  board  or  committee  should  (a)  be  composed  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  and  women  to  be  representative  of  different  area  and  points 
of  view;  (b)  be  appointed  for  staggered  terms;  (c)  serve  without  pay  other 
than  reimbursement  for  expenses;  and  (d)  meet  at  regularly  stated  intervals. 
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section 


III 


ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 


Administrative  Structure  of  the  Training  School 


The  administrative  structure  of  the  training  school  is  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  on  treatment  within  the  institution  and  should  be  so  ordered  as 
to  make  possible  the  efficient  conduct,  coordination,  and  integration  of  all 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  program.  No  set  pattern  of  administrative 
organization  would  adequately  fit  all  training  schools  because  of  differences 
in  size,  age  group  served,  types  of  services  provided,  personnel,  budget 
resources,  and  community  attitudes.  However,  an  administrative  organi- 
zation should :  (a)  limit  the  number  of  persons  reporting  to  any  one  person 
by  grouping  closely  related  functions  into  departments,  sections,  and 
units;  (b)  delineate  working  relationships  and  facilitate  the  coordination 
of  staff  efforts;  and  (c)  clearly  define  lines  of  responsibility,  authority,  and 
delegation  of  authority. 

In  every  training  school  there  are  at  least  two  related  but  different 
kinds  of  functions,  namely,  program  (such  as  group  life,  religion,  social  and 
clinical  services,  education,  recreation)  and  business  management  (such  as 
budget,  accounting,  housekeeping).  Some  schools  administratively  break 
down  the  first  group  of  functions  into  program  resources  and  clinical 
services. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  personnel 

What  staff  members  may  properly  be  considered  administrative  per- 
sonnel depends  on  the  particular  structure  of  the  individual  training  school. 
In  every  instance,  of  course,  the  superintendent  or  executive  director  is  the 
responsible  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  With  the  increas- 
ingly involved  specializations  of  the  training  school,  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  toward  having  one  assistant  direct  and  coordinate  program  activities 
and  another  take  charge  of  business  management.  Regardless  of  the  set-up 
for  carrying  out  the  school  program,  each  major  area  must  be  directed  and 
coordinated  by  a  qualified  senior  staff  member  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent. 
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Because  the  care  of  children  in  training  schools  is  divided  among 
different  workers  over  a  24-hour  day  and  among  different  persons  for 
different  groups  of  youth,  centralized  supervision  of  these  workers  is 
essential  if  a  consistent  pattern  of  treatment  is  to  be  established.  The 
administrative  staff  usually  means  the  supervisory  personnel;  that  is,  those 
workers  in  the  line  organization  who  have  responsibility  over  other  staff 
persons  and  who  are  not  required  to  supervise  groups  of  children. 

Ray  N.  Studt,  in  his  "Handbook  for  the  Operation  of  Juvenile  Halls," 
points  out  that  the  supervisory  process  should  have  the  following  goals: 
impressing  upon  each  worker  the  need  for  a  full  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  the  institution's  purposes  and  objectives;  giving  each  worker  a 
clear  area  of  responsibility  for  exercising  his  own  judgment;  encouraging 
the  worker's  creativeness  in  the  areas  of  his  responsibility;  providing  clear 
channels  of  referral  for  decisions  not  left  to  the  worker's  judgment;  estab- 
lishing a  partnership  relation  between  the  supervisor  and  supervisee; 
building  security  for  the  worker  so  that  he  is  comfortable  in  reporting  his 
mistakes  as  well  as  his  successes;  and  creating  a  free,  two-way  communica- 
tion concerning  all  matters  affecting  the  worker's  performance. 

Superintendent 

Two  basic  prerequisites  for  good  administration  of  a  training  school 
are  described  in  a  Mar}4and  report  ^  on  services  for  delinquent  children  as 
follows : 

"First,  a  condition  indispensable  to  efficient  operation  of  a  training 
school  dedicated  to  treatment  is  a  strong  superintendent,  who  has  superior 
administrative  ability,  who  likes  children,  believes  in  treatment,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  procedures  and  techniques  of  treatment.  Secondly,  no 
superintendent  can  be  left  completely  to  his  or  her  own  devices.  He  must 
have  constant  professional  consultation  and  help  which  no  lay  board  can 
provide.  The  logical  place  to  look  for  it  is  in  the  professional  leadership 
of  the  State's  treatment  program  for  children.  Nothing  less  than  such 
constant  supervision  can  insure  that  each  superintendent  and  each  training 
school  are  and  remain  dedicated  to  treatment  and  have  the  flexibility  to 
adopt  the  most  effective  methods  and  procedures  for  changing  construc- 
tively the  behavior  of  delinquent  children." 

The  superintendent  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  institution, 
responsible  for  coordinating  its  various  activities,  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  acceptable  standards  throughout  the  school,  and  for  the 
school's  community  relationships.  He  should  appoint  all  personnel  and, 
in  cooperation  with  the  parent  agency,  be  responsible  for  preparing  and 
expending  the  budget  and  for  interpreting  the  finances  of  the  school  to  the 
budget  approving  authorities  and  the  general  public. 

A  training  school  program  has  been  accurately  termed  "the  length 

^  Maryland's  Services  and  Facilities  for  Delinquent  Children  and  Youthful  Offenders,  cited 
in  footnote  2.     (p.  38) 
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and  breadth  of  the  shadow  of  the  superintendent."  Such  a  statement 
recognizes  the  important  administrative  principle  that  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  between  any  subordinate  and  his  immediate  supervisor  tends 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  subordinate  to  those  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision. In  other  words,  the  school  administrator  sets  the  tone  and  pace 
for  all  those  within  the  school;  he  is  the  person  responsible  for 
the  morale  of  the  institution.  His  personality,  character,  convictions, 
training,  experience,  and  skill  are  most  important  forces  in  the  creation 
and  continuation  of  an  effective  treatment  program  and  in  developing  good 
staff  relationships.  The  quality  of  his  staff  and  how  they  react  to  his 
actions  are  the  criteria  of  his  effectiveness. 

The  superintendent  should  feel  secure — professionally  and  adminis- 
tratively— so  that  he  can  effectively  delegate  responsibility.  He  should 
have  a  knack  for  working  with  others  that  attracts  the  confidence,  trust, 
and  friendship  of  the  staff  and  the  children  in  the  school.  Constructive 
leadership  is  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  proper  attitude  among  children 
and  staff  and  to  stimulate  a  climate  that  is  conducive  to  treatment.  These 
qualities  and  abilities  require  emotional  maturity,  sound  judgment,  practi- 
cal attitudes,  imagination,  and  creative  ability.  A  keen  awareness  of 
public  relations,  the  value  of  citizen  participation,  and  the  ability  to  speak 
simply  and  forcefully  before  a  group  are  important.  Respect  for  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  is  a  basic  factor  in  stimulating  healthy 
institutional  morale. 

The  superintendent  should  have  the  training  and  experience  that  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  entire  staff,  particularly  the  various  professional 
persons  who  make  up  the  core  of  the  institutional  treatment  program.  He 
should  have  demonstrated  in  his  experience  his  ability  as  an  administrator, 
his  understanding  of  the  treatment  function  and  his  capacity  to  make 
effective  use  of  all  professional  personnel.  He  should  be  selected  from 
leaders  in  social  work,  clinical  or  social  psychology,  psychiatry,  education, 
related  fields  in  child  development,  and  should  have  a  record  of  under- 
standing and  successful  work  with  children.  The  superintendency  requires 
administrative  skills  of  the  highest  order,  particularly  those  which  will 
effectively  coordinate  the  specialized  efforts  and  talents  of  the  professional 
people  heading  up  the  various  departments  in  the  institution. 

Graduation  from  college  and  the  completion  of  graduate  training  in 
one  of  the  fields  indicated  above  are  educational  requirements.  In  addition 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  institutional 
management,  he  should  have  five  or  more  years  of  successful  supervisory  or 
administrative  experience,  at  least  two  of  which  should  have  been  in  insti- 
tutions or  agencies  dealing  primarily  with  youths  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

Assistant  superintendent 

A  superintendent  frequently  delegates  some  areas  of  responsibility, 
such  as  cottage  life,  education,  social  or  clinical  services,  or  business 
management  to  one  of  his  top  supervisors.     This  person  may  be  known  as 
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an  assistant  superintendent,  program  director,  clinical  director,  adminis- 
trative assistant,  program  resources  director,  children's  services  coordina- 
tor, business  manager,  or  by  some  other  descriptive  title. 

Since,  presumably,  the  assistant  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  potentialities 
which  might  eventually  qualify  him  for  the  superintendency,  the  basic 
requirements  for  this  position  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  superintendent, 
with  the  exception  of  years  of  experience.  The  other  qualifications  desired 
for  the  assistant  superintendent  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  role  he  is 
expected  to  play  in  a  particular  school.  If  he  carries  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  program  services  or  shares  in  all  the  executive  duties  of  the 
superintendent,  he  should  have  the  training,  experience,  emotional  stability 
and  maturity  that  will  command  the  respect  of  the  entire  staff,  particularly 
the  professional  personnel. 

Business  management 

If  an  assistant  superintendent,  or  comparable-titled  person,  carries  the 
major  responsibility  for  business  management,  he  should  be  an  efficient 
business  manager  who  is  able  to  administer  and  supervise  a  number  of 
business  operations  and  the  staff  responsible  for  such  operations,  including 
bookkeeping  and  clerical  workers,  maintenance,  farm  and  services  person- 
nel. In  addition  to  having  the  education,  training  and  experience  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  his  immediate  responsibilities,  he  should  possess  the 
ability  to  work  successfully  with  others,  to  coordinate  business  operations 
with  the  treatment  philosophy,  and  to  avoid  any  gap,  friction,  or  lack  of 
continuity  in  the  total  operation  of  the  overall  institution  in  the  direction 
of  one  goal.  He  should  understand,  and  be  in  sympathy  with,  the  treat- 
ment goals  of  the  institution  and,  above  all,  be  sensitive  to  the  special 
requirements  imposed  on  his  job  by  the  needs  of  the  children  to  be  servied. 


Personnel  Practices 


Personal  relations,  between  adults  and  between  adults  and  children, 
are  the  most  important  treatment  factor  in  a  training  school  program.  The 
adults'  attitudes  toward  the  youngster  depends  upon  many  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  school  administrator.  However,  one  factor,  job  satis- 
faction, can  be  readily  effected  by  sound  administrative  procedures  of 
personnel  practice.  Every  institution  should  have  personnel  policies 
geared  to  insure  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  staff  morale  and  to  enhance  the 
possibility  of  conducting  an  efficient  and  effective  training  program. 

In  all  regulations  and  procedures  established  with  reference  to  appoint- 
ment and  supervision  of  personnel,  discriminating  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  importance  of  the  applicant's  understanding  of  delinquent 
children  as  well  as  on  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  each  employee. 
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All  positions,  including  that  of  the  superintendent,  should  be  covered 
by  an  adequate  merit  or  civil  service  system.  Generally,  personnel  prac- 
tices will  be  governed  by  State  merit  system  regulations  rather  than  by 
individual  training  schools.  In  either  event,  the  following  personnel 
standards  for  such  a  system  are  recommended: 

1  Personnel  policies  should  be  in  writing  and  available  to  all  staff  mem- 
bers.    For  every  position  there  should  be  set  forth  in  writing  the 

requirements  for  appointment  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities. 

2  Every  position  should  have  a  minimum  and  maximum  salary  with 
provision  for  periodic  increments. 

3  At  regular  intervals,  supervisors  should  evaluate  each  worker's  per- 
formance and  discuss  the  appraisal  with  him.     Efficiency  ratings  are 

supervisory  tools  and  aid  staff  members  in  improving  their  work. 

4  Salaries  should  be  related  to  the  qualifications  required  for  the  job  and 
be  commensurate  with  those  paid  for  comparable  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities elsewhere  in  the  State.     They  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  and 
retain  personnel  of  the  caliber  the  job  demands. 

5  Whenever  possible,  lines  of  promotion  should  be  established  so  as  to 
provide  advancement  opportunities  for  all  employees.     As  a  general 

policy,  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  promoting  staff  members.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  the  development  of  a  career  service  is 
an  integral  part  of  sound  personnel  practice,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
vacancies  should  always  be  filled  through  promotion. 

6  The  40-hour  work  week  should  be  sought  for  all  employees.     No  staff 
member  can  stay  at  peak  performance  when  the  demands  of  the  job  are 

too  heavy  and  the  hours  too  long.  When  staff  are  overworked,  the  resist- 
ance to  hostility  has  a  low  tolerance  point  and  this  is  reflected  in  student 
behavior.  Rejection  of  children  can  frequently  be  traced  to  the  worker's 
emotional  exhaustion.  The  degree  of  acceptance  is  frequently  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  adequate  relaxation  periods.  Time  for  staff  develop- 
ment and  training  programs  should  be  considered  part  of  the  work  week 
and  be  so  scheduled. 

7  There  should  be  a  minimum  of  at  least  one  day  of  sick  leave  per  month 
of  employment.     Employees  should  also  be  entitled  to  paid  vacation 

time.  A  minimum  of  three  weeks  for  all  permanent  employees  is  desirable 
practice,  in  addition  to  the  equivalent  of  at  least  eight  national  or  State 
holidays,  as  well  as  compensatory  time  for  overtime.  This  implies  having 
sufficient  staff  to  provide  adequate  coverage  during  vacations,  holidays, 
emergencies,  educational  leaves,  and  compensatory  time-off  periods  so  that 
the  program  is  not  weakened.  It  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  have 
the  amount  of  paid  vacation  increased  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
each  staff  member's  employment. 
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8  There  should  be  adequate  provisions  for  retirement  or  a  pension  system 
so  that  employees  can  retire  when  they  have  passed  the  age  of  maximum 

effectiveness.  Generally,  the  retirement  age  for  institutional  workers  is 
65-  Most  States  exercise  the  option  of  extending  this  maximum  from 
year  to  year,  in  accordance  with  the  employee's  physical  fitness  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

9  The  minimum  and  maximum  age  limits  of  employees  at  time  of  em- 
ployment,  through   necessity,   must  be  flexible,   yet  reflect   the  age 

potential  so  as  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  program  and  the  children  it 
serves.  In  the  absence  of  existing  procurement  policies,  the  minimum  age 
for  beginning  work  should  be  21  or  older,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
maturity. 

10  Provision  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  physical  and  emotional 
health  of  the  employees. 


Communication 

When  the  staff  at  every  level  accepts  wholeheartedly  the  philosophy 
and  purposes  of  management,  when  accurate,  uncensored  reporting  of  what 
is  actually  happening  flows  upward,  and  when  there  is  a  dynamic  flow  of 
management's  philosophy  and  purposes  down  the  line  to  all  personnel  and 
on  to  the  children,  then  it  can  be  said  that  communication  is  well  estab- 
lished. Open  channels  of  communication  to  the  superintendent  are  par- 
ticularly important.  The  more  accessible  he  is  to  suggestions  from  all  of 
his  staff,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  know  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  as  important  for  the  superintendent  to  hear  from  below  as  it 
is  for  the  cottage  worker,  for  example,  to  hear  from  above. 

Clear  channels  of  communication  should  be  provided  so  that  the  prob- 
lems, desires,  and  expectations  of  staff,  and  their  suggestions  for  program 
improvement,  may  quickly  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  immediate  super- 
visors and  on  through  the  echelons  of  control  to  the  responsible  staff  mem- 
ber or  administrative  body.  Good  two-way  communications  in  addition 
to  enabling  the  staff  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  administrative 
policy  and  procedure  should  almost  completely  remove  the  function  of  the 
so-called  "grievance  committee." 


Stafif  Development 

A  continuous  staff  development  program  is  one  of  the  essential  supports 
necessary  to  maintain  adequate  standards  of  service.  Such  a  program 
should  be  designed  to  help  each  staff  member  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
skills  and  knowledge  he  already  possesses.     It  should  also  enable  him  to 
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Increase  his  competence  by  providing  opportunities  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent developments,  and  assimilate  and  evaluate  new  ideas  and  techniques, 
particularly  those  which  relate  to  his  specific  duties  in  the  school. 

Considerable  study,  experimentation  and  research  is  still  needed  in 
such  matters  as  organization  and  responsibility  for  staff  development,  as 
well  as  content  and  methods,  before  definitive  program  standards  for  staff 
development  can  be  developed.  Nevertheless,  the  following  discussion, 
based  upon  experience  to  date,  may  be  of  value  as  guide  material  particu- 
iarly  for  staff  responsible  for  the  advancement  of  a  staff  development 
program. 

Ordinarily,  the  parent  agency  should  carry  overall  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  staff  development  programs;  however,  the  training 
school  must  also  carry  certain  responsibilities.  The  assigned  responsibili- 
ties may  vary  from  State  to  State.  In  some  cases  the  parent  agency  may 
provide  stimulation  and  technical  consultation  in  the  development  of  staff 
training  programs  within  the  individual  schools,  with  the  school  staff 
actually  carrying  out  the  program.  Often  the  nature  of  a  specific  aspect  of 
staff  development  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  placing  responsibility. 
For  example,  the  conducting  of  statewide  training  institutes  and  liaison 
responsibilities  with  institutions  of  higher  learning,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vision of  scholarship  grants  for  further  professional  study  by  training  school 
staff,  appear  to  be  logical  functions  of  the  parent  agency.  On  the  other 
hand,  "under  the  roof"  aspects  of  staff  development,  such  as  orientation  of 
new  staff  members  and  the  staff  training  carried  on  through  the  supervisory 
relationship  between  supervisor  and  staff  member,  are  obviously  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  individual  school. 

Certain  staff  development  functions  may  be  best  discharged  by  having 
responsibility  centered  in  a  unit  of  the  parent  agency  and  one  person  in  the 
training  school.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  school  staff  member,  in 
addition  to  other  training  duties,  has  responsibility  for  liaison  activities 
and  the  development  of  working  relationships  with  the  parent  agency  in 
this  particular  area.  Centralizing  responsibility  in  a  single  staff  member  of 
the  school  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  of  involving  the  entire  staff  in 
the  development  of  content  and  method. 

A  comprehensive  staff  development  program,  in  addition  to  in-service 
training,  should  also  provide  for  educational  or  sabbatical  leave  as  well  as 
scholarships  or  stipends  in  order  that  qualified  staff  members  can  secure 
further  professional  study.  This  requires  the  formulation  of  policies  con- 
cerning such  matters  as  the  length  of  educational  or  sabbatical  leave,  salary 
adjustments,  the  amount  of  the  stipend  or  scholarship,  the  staff  qualifica- 
tions and  the  selection  process.  These  and  other  matters  require  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  working  relationship  between  parent  agencies, 
training  schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

These  educational  leave  programs  will  develop  slowly  since  additional 
teaching  staff  must  be  found,  professional  curricula  adapted,  strengthened 
and  expanded,  content  material  for  teaching  purposes  developed  and  recruit- 
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ment  and  selection  processes  established. 

For  these  reasons,  no  appreciable  increase  in  terms  of  the  total  supply 
of  trained  staff  can  be  expected  through  this  method  in  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  present  programs  of  in-service  training  must  be  strengthened  and 
accelerated.  Schools  and  agencies  lacking  such  programs  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  initiate  them. 

In-service  training  should  actually  start  prior  to  the  assignment  of 
duties  through  orientation  of  the  new  staff  member  to  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  institution  and  parent  agency.  Some  training  schools  now 
provide  a  minimum  of  80  hours  of  indoctrination  prior  to  assignment  of 
duties.  Orientation  should  include  a  complete  tour  of  the  plant  and  intro- 
duction to  staff  members  and  persons  in  the  community  with  whom  the 
new  staff  member  will  be  working.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  institutional 
publications  and  written  policies,  rules  and  regulations.  Ample  oppor- 
tunity for  clarification  of  such  materials  should  be  provided.  Discussions 
with  department  supervisors  help  to  set  the  stage  for  mutual  understanding 
and  help  the  new  staff  member  understand  the  relationship  between  his 
duties  and  those  of  other  staff  members. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  of  staff  development  in  the  individual 
training  school  is  the  relationship  between  the  supervisor  and  the  staff 
under  his  supervision.  A  competent  supervisor  must  also  be  a  teacher. 
Supervision  can  provide  guidance  and  controls  in  the  learning  process.  It 
also  allows  for  special  attention  to  meet  the  particular  training  needs  of 
individual  staff  members.  The  supervisor  may  arrange  for  the  member  to 
attend  the  "staffing"  conferences  on  selected  cases  to  help  him  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  framework  within  which  the  institution  operates, 
insight  into  some  of  the  methods  used  to  fulfill  the  school's  treatment 
purposes  and  his  role  in  such  procedures. 

Various  methods  are  available  for  training  staff  in  groups.  Specialists 
on  the  school  staff  as  well  as  from  neighboring  communities,  the  parent 
agency,  or  another  State  agency,  are  often  used  as  discussion  or  institute 
leaders  for  this  purpose.  Such  institutes  may  be  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
parent  agency  and  another  State  agency  or  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
They  may  be  held  on  the  school  grounds  or  at  another  location  such  as  a 
university  campus. 

Adequate  professional  libraries,  suitable  and  readily  accessible  to  all 
personnel,  are  valuable  training  aids.  Basic  books  and  publications  on 
child  development  should  be  available  either  in  the  cottage  libraries  or  the 
school's  central  library  for  cottage  staff  as  well  as  other  personnel.  Articles, 
reprints,  and  excerpts  from  various  sources  relating  to  specific  aspects  of 
the  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  children  should  also  be  available 
and  listed  for  easy  reference.  The  use  of  films  and  charts  as  well  as  role 
playing  may  also  prove  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  training  purposes. 

Short  periods  of  leave  from  the  school  for  study  may  prove  particularly 
helpful  for  workers  who  have  a  specialized  assignment,  such  as  developing 
a  particular  aspect  of  the  school's  program,  or  who  have  a  gap  in  training. 
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Observation  or  a  temporary  work  assignment  in  a  particular  aspect  of 
program  in  another  institution  or  agency  may  also  be  valuable. 

Some  training  schools  have  found  that  recognition  for  the  completion 
of  a  unit  of  in-service  training  over  and  beyond  administrative  requirements 
is  an  important  morale  factor.  Such  recognition  may  be  in  the  form  of 
awarding  certificates  or  diplomas,  which  indicate  the  content  of  material 
covered  and  hours  attended.  Completion  of  a  unit  of  in-service  training 
should  be  noted  in  the  employee's  personnel  file. 

Institutions  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  type  of  training  program 
needed.  This  is  affected  by  such  factors  as:  type  of  administration, 
facilities,  composition  of  institutional  population  and  of  staff,  communi- 
cation system,  and  place  of  the  training  person  or  unit  in  the  total  structure. 
In  every  parent  agency  or  training  school  the  individuals  responsible  for 
training  must  analyze  and  evaluate  these  variables  in  order  to  formulate 
the  training  problem  of  the  institution  and  to  design  the  appropriate 
training  program  to  meet  its  need. 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
AND   THE    COMMUNITY 


section 


IV 


Public  Information  and  Interpretation 

In  recent  years,  training  schools  have  recognized  the  value  of  gaining 
public  understanding  of  their  role  in  the  community  and  even  of  encouraging 
public  participation  in  certain  aspects  of  the  treatment  program.  In  fact, 
it  is  now  generally  understood  that  a  successful  treatment  program  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  sympathetic  community  understanding.  This  public 
support  and  participation  will  not  come  into  being  of  itself. 

The  task  of  the  institution  administration  to  keep  the  public  confidence 
while  maintaining  the  constructive  factors  of  a  training  program  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  carefully  planned  public  relations  program.  Two 
of  the  principal  functions  of  a  training  school — training  the  child  to  be  a 
contributing  citizen  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  society,  and  effective 
custody  during  such  training — require  a  unique  type  of  program  and  there- 
fore present  a  specific  task  in  community  information  interpretation.  A 
program  with  a  high  runaway  rate  is  likely  to  be  more  subject  to  community 
criticism  than  is  a  program  which  has  many  failures  occurring  after  the 
children  have  been  legally  released,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  high  recidivism 
rate  may  be  much  more  indicative  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school.  A 
balance  must  be  maintained  between  the  two  functions  of  custody  and 
treatment.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  balance  when  the  community 
has  not  been  kept  informed  through  a  good  interpretation  program.  Such 
a  program  requires  funds  and  experienced  personnel  to  carry  it  out. 

In  years  past,  some  schools  have  tended  to  keep  the  public  out.  This 
occurred  either  because  of  administrative  policy  or  because  the  schools  had 
little  daily  contact  with  the  outside  world.  They  were  generally  situated 
in  a  remote  rural  area  and  had  their  own  educational  systems,  farms, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  the  like.  As  a  result,  the  public  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  what  went  on  at  the  school.  When  the  public  heard  of  activi- 
ties in  a  school,  it  was  often  an  exaggerated  report  of  an  unfortunate 
happening.  This  led  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the  children  in  the  school 
and  of  the  kind  of  treatment  they  needed.  The  school  came  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  "bad"  element  in  the  community.  Today,  however,  training 
schools  are  making  definite  efforts  to  correct  such  impressions  and  to  keep 
the  communities  they  serve  informed  of  their  services. 

In  developing  closer  ties  with  the  community,  the  administration  must 
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always  be  alert  to  the  problem  or  danger  of  exploiting  children  in  the  name 
of  public  relations  through  public  performances  and  appearances.  The 
children  themselves  frequently  should  be  asked  to  share  in  the  decision  to 
participate  in  such  entertainment  activities  and  should  have  their  indi- 
vidual wishes  about  such  participation  respected. 

The  identity  of  a  training  school  child  and  his  family  should  be  pro- 
tected, just  as  is  done  in  police  and  court  settings.  In  a  number  of  States 
juvenile  court  statutes  provide  protection  for  the  child  and  the  family 
against  harmful  publicity.  No  training  school  publicity  program  should 
reveal  the  identity  of  any  of  the  children  in  the  school.  Although  being 
pictured  as  a  member  of  a  winning  training  school  team,  or  as  the  recipient 
of  an  honor  award,  may  please  the  youngster  at  the  time,  this  permanent 
identification  may  work  to  his  disadvantage  later,  should  the  picture  be 
misused  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Good  public  relations  are  directly  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Public  confidence  is  related  to  and  depends  largely  on  the 
integrity  and  cooperation  of  the  persons  responsible  for  informing  the 
public.  Public  understanding  of  the  philosophy  and  program  of  the  train- 
ing school  should  be  developed  by  means  of  a  vigorous  and  forthright  pro- 
gram of  interpretation.  Particular  effort  must  necessarily  be  made  to 
reach  the  people  in  the  communities  nearest  to  the  institution. 

Building  community  support  through  the  influence  of  the  juvenile 
court  judges  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  law  enforcement  and  welfare  officials 
in  the  local  communities,  is  worthy  of  special  effort.  These  authorities 
should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  administrative  problems  of  a  training 
school,  such  as,  for  example,  that  of  protecting  a  mentally  retarded  child 
in  a  delinquent  group,  or  planning  a  program  that  reaches  all  youngsters 
when  there  is  an  age  range  of,  say,  10  to  18.  In  addition,  some  of  these 
people  may  be  responsible  for  transporting  youngsters  to  the  institution 
following  commitment  and  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  child's  anxieties  by 
their  interpretations  of  the  training  school's  program. 

But  the  best  way  of  achieving  the  desired  ends  is  by  actually  involving 
the  public  in  the  program.  This  can  be  partly  accomplished  by  encouraging 
tours  and  visits  by  public  groups.  A  "Visitors  Welcome"  sign,  with 
corresponding  controls,  is  much  more  effective  than  one  which  reads 
No  Trespassing. "  As  a  complementary  device,  staff  members  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  active  participants  in  local  churches  and  civic  groups  and 
to  give  interpretative  talks  before  appropriate  organizations.  Interpreta- 
tion should  also  be  sought  through  the  usual  channels  of  the  press,  radio, 
television,  and  feature  articles  in  magazines.  It  is  helpful  if  the  annual 
report,  the  school  newspaper,  and  other  similar  materials  produced  by  the 
training  school  have  an  attractive  format,  be  readable,  and  be  given  a  wide 
but  selective  circulation  as  interpretative  media — with  care  being  given  to 
protect  the  children's  identity,  as  necessary. 

The  institution  should  be  identified  with  all  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions whose  functions  include  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  children. 
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These  may  include  State  or  regional  welfare  conferences,  civic  associations, 
such  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  service  clubs,  and  community  organi- 
zation groups,  such  as  the  council  of  social  agencies  and  parent-teacher 
associations. 

Parents  and  relatives  of  youngsters  in  the  school  can  also  become 
positive  interpreters  once  they  are  properly  motivated  and  convinced  that 
the  school  is  operating  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Making  certain  facilities  of  the  training  school,  such  as  the  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  library,  or  auditorium,  available  to  community  groups  for 
entertainment,  meetings,  and  recreation,  pays  real  dividends — if  it  can  be 
arranged  without  disturbing  the  routine  or  depriving  the  youth  of  the 
training  school  of  these  facilities  at  the  time.  Admission  of  the  general 
public  by  free  tickets  to  athletic  events,  school  exhibits,  "fairs,"  "open 
houses,"  holiday  programs,  "soap  box  derbies,"  parades,  band  concerts, 
and  Scout  jamborees,  has  proven  a  very  effective  public  relations  measure. 
An  annual  joint  dinner  meeting  at  the  training  school  of  the  various  service 
clubs  of  the  community  often  gains  influential  friends.  Encouraging  a 
community  organization  to  sponsor  certain  aspects  of  the  program  such  as 
a  Scout  troop  or  a  craft  shop,  or  a  particular  cottage,  has  helped.  Finally, 
the  actual  participation  by  the  youngsters  of  the  training  school  in  com- 
munity activities,  such  as  Red  Cross  projects,  blood  banks,  paper  drives, 
clean-up  campaigns,  use  of  the  school  band  in  parades,  varsity  athletic 
teams  entered  in  community  league  competition,  off-campus  educational 
and  recreational  trips,  have  positive  values  not  only  to  the  participants  but 
as  public  relations  media  as  well. 

The  superintendent  of  the  training  school  should  assume  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  this  public  relations  program,  with  assistance  from 
his  staff,  the  parent  agency,  and  the  advisory  board.  In  some  cases,  the 
parent  agency  may  well  assume  the  task  of  public  interpretation  for  the 
State  as  a  whole,  while  the  superintendent  of  a  particular  training  school 
concerns  himself  chiefly  with  relations  with  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  The  advisory  board,  whether  it  be  for  a  particular 
school  or  for  the  parent  agency,  also  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in 
interpreting  the  school  to  the  public.  A  board  member,  expert  in  public 
relations,  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  in  this  area. 

Training  school  budgets  seldom  allow  for  a  public  relations  expert.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  technical  aid  on  interpreting  the  facts  and  the 
results  of  the  program  be  sought  from  time  to  time,  particularly  when 
legislators,  tax  leagues,  and  similar  bodies  are  to  be  approached.  Since 
these  organizations  and  persons  are  the  kind  that  speak  for  the  people  and 
strongly  affect  public  opinion  as  well  as  appropriations,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  they  be  approached  in  the  most  professional  and  effective 
manner. 

Wherever  tax  dollars  are  involved,  taxpayers  are  going  to  have  opinions 
about  the  way  these  dollars  are  spent.  The  kind  of  information  the  tax- 
payer has  determines  his  opinion.     As  J.  B.  Hill,  Superintendent,  Alabama 
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Boys'  Industrial  School,  said  succinctly:  "Good  public  relations  mean  more 
money;  more  money  means  a  better  program;  and  better  programs  mean 
better  boys."  The  picture  presented  should  be  one  which  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively presents  the  training  school  programs  and  needs,  places  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  programs  in  proper  perspective,  and  makes  an  appeal  for  the 
things  needed  to  bring  about  improvement. 


Relations  with  Professional  Groups 


One  means  of  informing  the  public  is  to  have  the  professional  persons 
working  with  the  training  school  develop  a  close  relationship  with  their 
professional  counterparts  on  the  outside.  Having  members  of  the  staff 
teach  evening  courses  in  nearby  educational  institutions  is  a  good  public 
relations  medium.  Visits  by  small  groups  of  professional  people  to  the 
institution  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  especially  important  that  all  per- 
sons dealing  professionally  with  delinquent  youth  in  the  State,  such  as 
judges,  sheriffs,  school  principals,  teachers,  probation  and  parole  officers, 
and  social  workers  of  child  welfare  agencies,  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  program  of  the  training  school.  An  annual  luncheon  meeting,  or  an 
open  house  for  these  officials,  providing  an  opportunity  for  them  to  have 
complete  freedom  of  the  grounds  and  to  make  their  own  observations  of  the 
workings  of  the  institution,  thus  gaining  a  true  work-a-day  picture,  has 
proven  very  successful. 

Participation  and  membership  in  State  and  national  conferences  and 
training  institutes  by  as  many  of  the  staff  as  possible  are  valuable.  Good 
will  from  these  professional  groups  can  be  a  source  of  professional  stimula- 
tion and  advancement  as  well  as  practical  assistance  and  support.  All  staff 
members  eligible  for  membership  should  be  encouraged  to  affiliate  actively 
with  professional  societies,  not  only  for  their  own  professional  advance- 
ment, but  as  a  means  of  supporting  professional  endeavors  of  a  constructive 
nature,  and,  incidentally,  making  these  professional  organizations  and  their 
members  more  generally  aware  of  the  training  school  and  its  problems. 


Relations  with  the  Press 


Dealing  with  the  press  is  a  matter  of  policy  and  a  responsibility  of  the 
superintendent,  who  may,  however,  delegate  some  aspects  of  the  work. 
The  press  relations  policy  should  be  clear-cut  and  unequivocal.  All  staff 
members  should  be  aware  of  the  institution's  attitudes  and  procedures  and 
follow  the  channels  established. 

A  few  general  principles  govern  these  relationships,  whoever  may  be 
the  authorized  spokesman.     Don't  hide  the  facts,  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
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the  facts.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  a  well  informed,  progressive  press  to  the  development  of  a  sound  public 
relations  program.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  press  in  contact 
with  what  the  school  is  doing  and  to  cultivate  a  working  relationship  with 
it,  particularly  with  reference  to  future  plans  and  goals.  An  authorized 
spokesman  should  always  be  available  to  furnish  information  when  the  press 
requests  it;  this  implies  an  understanding  with  press  representatives  that 
they  would  always  make  their  presence  known  to  the  administration  when 
on  the  grounds.  Accurate  and  full  information  promptly  and  willingly 
given  is  the  only  basis  on  which  favorable  support  and  action  by  the  press 
can  be  expected. 


Essentials  of  Publicity  Planning 


The  administrator  should  consider  certain  fundamentals  when  planning 
a  publicity  program.  These  are:  the  principle  of  long-term  planning  which 
recognizes  the  many  aspects  of  the  program,  the  many  agencies  and  groups 
to  be  reached,  and  the  different  avenues  for  reaching  them.  Every  service 
should  have  its  share  of  recognition  in  publicity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  publi- 
cize one  phase,  such  as  a  recreational  activity,  and  omit,  for  example, 
reference  to  the  case  study  service  because  it  is  less  spectacular.  A  publicity 
program  should  be  well  organized  so  as  to  highlight  certain  events  through- 
out the  year.  The  publicity  should  be  understandable  and  clear,  suited  in 
medium  and  appeal  to  the  group  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  should  always 
present  the  situation  as  it  is.  The  program  of  publicity  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive endeavor  with  board  members  and  staff  members  working  as  a  commit- 
tee with  the  administrator. 
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PART  2 

The  Physical  Plant 


section 


V 


THE  PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES 


Bricks  and  mortar  do  not  make  an  institution;  the  jprogram  and  the 
personnel  are  much  more  important  than  the  building.  However,  the 
physical  plant  of  the  training  school,  particularly  a  good,  well  maintained 
plant,  has  far  reaching  effects  upon  the  school's  program.  Not  only  is  the 
statement  "disrepair  breeds  disrespect"  true  among  the  children,  but  a 
physically  deteriorated  plant  lowers  morale  and  results  in  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  administrative  attention  and  staff  time  being  devoted  to  building 
repair  and  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well  planned,  modern  plant 
in  good  repair  frees  administration  and  staff  to  devote  their  full  attention  to 
the  real  "target" — a  sound  treatment  program.  It  also  facilitates  the  de- 
velopment of  a  variety  of  activities  and  lessens  the  problems  of  supervision. 

Geographical  Location 

The  location  of  a  training  school  should  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  use 
community  resources  to  augment  its  program.  It  is  desirable  that  it  be 
within  50  miles  of  a  university  or  an  urban  center  which  will  make  available 
the  specialists  who  can  provide  the  staff  with  consultation  and  stimulation 
as  well  as  special  services  for  children,  such  as  hospital  care.  Traveling 
time  rather  than  distance  is  the  realistic  measurement  for  the  location  of  the 
school  with  reference  to  other  resources.  It  should  also  be  near  the  center 
of  the  distribution  spread  of  the  school's  population.  It  should  be  located 
reasonably  close  to  a  town  or  city  which  affords  housing  for  staff  who  prefer 
to  and  can  live  off  campus,  as  well  as  recreational  and  shopping  facilities 
and  opportunities  for  the  staff  to  participate  in  outside  community  activities. 

In  the  treatment  process  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
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family  ties;  therefore,  in  arranging  for  parental  visits  to  the  school  and  for 
furloughs  at  home,  there  should  be  reasonably  convenient  public  transpor- 
tation between  the  school  and  the  geographical  areas  served  by  the  school. 
Some  institutions  even  consider  these  parental  relationships  so  important 
that  a  good  part  of  the  transportation  is  supplied  to  families  otherwise 
unable  to  reach  the  institution. 

The  site  of  the  training  school  should  afford  reasonable  privacy  for  the 
program.  Buildings  should  be  so  located  on  the  institutional  grounds  as 
to  be  protected  against  the  encroachment  of  neighbors  and  far  enough  re- 
moved from  public  highways  to  enable  the  school  to  regulate  the  traffic 
through  its  grounds;  locating  the  playing  fields  along  the  outer  boundaries, 
if  necessary,  is  one  way  of  accomplishing  this. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  spacing  of  the  buildings, 
particularly  cottage  units,  so  that  individual  play  areas,  large  enough  for  a 
Softball  game,  are  readily  accessible  for  each  cottage.  Trees  and  bodies  of 
water  are  desirable  since  these  are  natural  "recreational  equipment." 
Problems  of  operation  and  maintenance  will  be  reduced  if  the  site  permits 
the  use  of  public  utilities. 

There  should  be  a  good  water  supply,  adequate  provision  for  drainage 
from  the  land,  proper  provision  for  the  disposal  of  waste  materials,  sufficient 
level  land  for  play  areas,  a  dependable  source  of  power,  and  natural  re- 
sources pleasing  to  the  eye  and  useful  in  the  program.  The  activity  centers 
should  be  placed  so  that  there  are  no  major  natural  obstacles  to  proper 
supervision. 

The  location  of  training  schools  in  rural  areas  far  from  communities 
of  any  size  severely  handicaps  efforts  to  improve  the  school  program.  The 
maximum  treatment  potential  of  such  schools  cannot  be  realized.  Such 
schools  often  find  it  difficult  to  attract  and  hold  staff.  Community  re- 
sources such  as  medical  and  psychiatric  services  are  often  not  available  to 
the  program.  Public  transportation  facilities  frequently  are  so  limited  as 
to  present  real  problems. 

It  is  equally  undesirable  to  locate  the  school  in  the  heart  of  a  densely 
populated  area.  Property  values  in  such  areas  are  usually  so  high  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  school,  when  warranted,  is  relatively  impossible.  Some 
schools  so  located  also  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  persons  who  would  enter 
the  grounds  because  of  curiosity  or  to  leave  contraband  with  the  children. 
The  proximity  of  the  immediate  community  and  the  lack  of  privacy  tend 
to  make  youngsters  more  restless,  to  provide  greater  temptations  to  pilfer 
and  steal,  and  to  make  runaways  more  difficult  to  apprehend. 


Construction,  Design,  and  Capacity 


Training  school  buildings  should  be  simple,  attractive,  and  functional, 
and  take  full  advantage  of  the  terrain  and  climatic  conditions.     It  is 
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impossible  to  predict  advances  in  knowledge  and  training  techniques  that 
may  be  made  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades.  Research  in  delinquency 
causation  and  treatment  may  outmode  an  institution,  no  matter  how  far- 
sighted  the  planning  was  at  the  time  of  construction.  However,  a  new 
type  of  architecture  is  appearing  which  makes  possible  a  more  flexible  and 
constructive  program  of  activities  to  replace  enforced  idleness  and  delin- 
quency-breeding custody.  This  functional  architecture  is  attractive  inside 
and  out  and  provides  for  varied  activity  areas  under  visual  control,  with 
tempered  glass  wall  partitioning,  individual  rooms,  and  attractive  yet 
durable  furnishings  and  equipment.  Today,  it  is  believed  that  training 
schools  should  be  planned  to  last  for  a  few  decades  rather  than  for  a  century. 
Basic  to  any  design  and  construction  is  the  flexibility  of  structure  whereby 
program  development  will  not  be  handicapped  by  limitations  of  plant. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  massive  and  overwhelming  and  heavy 
with  the  costly  architectural  "extras"  intended  to  be  impressive.  The  less 
like  an  institution  the  training  school  appears  to  be,  the  better  for  the 
children;  the  younger  the  children,  the  greater  the  advantage  of  simulating 
the  usual  home  arrangement.  Older  children  are  emancipating  themselves 
and  can  get  along  with  fewer  "home  arrangements"  in  favor  of  functional 
facilities.  There  are  so  many  differences  introduced  by  variations,  such  as 
climate,  topography,  age  range,  groups  served,  community  attitudes,  and 
available  appropriations,  that  no  one  specific  design  would  meet  the  above 
variations. 

However,  several  basic  considerations  apply.  Single  floor  buildings 
are  most  desirable  from  the  standpoints  of  safety  from  fire  hazards,  facili- 
tating supervision  of  students,  and  overall  maintenance.  Materials  should 
be  durable,  fireproof,  easy  to  maintain  and  to  keep  clean. 

When  it  is  determined  that  the  institution  should  be  expanded  either 
through  new  construction  or  remodeling,  such  improvements  should  be 
planned  on  the  basis  of  a  master  plan,  a  topographical  study,  and  blue- 
prints to  prevent  a  hodgepodge  in  the  eventual  development.* 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  operate  a  good  treatment  program  in  a  large 
institution.  Attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  is  difficult  in 
the  oversized  institution.  Procedures  for  the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution arc  likely  to  be  complex  and  cumbersome  and  to  absorb  an  undue 


*  Material  on  construction  of  facilities  for  children's  institutions  can  be  found  in: 

1)  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (345  E.  46th  St.,  New  York  City  17):  plans  of  cottages 
for  children's  institutions. 

2)  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  (1790  Broadway,  New  York  City  19): 
The  Design  and  Construction  of  Detention  Homes  for  the  Juvenile  Court,  1954,  96  pp.;  with  Supple- 
ment #1,  1956, 9  pp. 

3)  The  Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice:  Handbook  of  Correctional  Institution 
Design  and  Construction.     Washington  25,  D.  C,  1949.     317  pp. 

4)  Colburn,  Fern  M.:  Buildings  of  Tomorrow.  A  guide  for  planning  settlements  and  com- 
munity buildings,  with  bibliography.     Whiteside-Morrow,  New  York,  1955.     159  pp. 

5)  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Designing 
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share  of  staff  time.  When  separated  from  the  children  by  various  levels  of 
staff,  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  administrator  must  filter  through 
many  persons.  Larger  institutions  require  more  good  people  all  along 
the  line  to  accomplish  the  individualized  job.  Emotional  infections  de- 
velop readily  in  larger  institutions;  these  contaminations  are  easily  picked 
up.  The  larger  the  institution  the  greater  the  tendency  for  communica- 
tions to  break  down,  particularly  in  situations  that  are  handled  most 
effectively  in  a  person  to  person  relationship  rather  than  by  written  memos. 

In  smaller  institutions  it  is  much  easier  to  bring  about  teamwork, 
greater  warmth,  understanding  and  acceptance  in  terms  of  human  relation- 
ships. The  amount  of  physical  energy  a  person  has  is  a  vital  and  limiting 
factor  in  institutions;  it  is  believed  this  can  be  more  easily  conserved  in 
smaller  schools. 

In  order  to  achieve  an  atmosphere  dominated  by  such  qualities  as  are 
mentioned  above,  within  which  the  treatment  process — not  just  the  holding 
process — can  really  function,  the  capacity  of  a  training  school  should  be 
limited  to  150  children.^  The  treatment  "atmosphere"  tends  to  break 
down  in  institutions  when  the  population  rises  above  this  number. 

To  meet  this  standard  some  States  may  find  it  necessary  to  break  down 
their  large  institutions  into  administrative  units  of  150,  with  corresponding 
expansion  of  staff  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  an  individualized 
program,  at  the  same  time  working  toward  the  establishment  of  diversified 
institutions  for  delinquent  children  which  would  permit  a  flexibility  of 
treatment  and  include  provisions  of  both  coeducational  and  non-coeduca- 
tional training  schools. 

The  establishment  of  a  parent  agency,  with  the  power  to  develop  a 
variety  of  facilities  as  well  as  the  authority  to  use  them  as  the  treatment 
needs  of  the  individual  child  demands,  eliminates  the  necessity  to  legisla- 
tively fix  minimum-maximum  ages  for  children  cared  for  by  individual 
training  schools. 

Living  Facilities 

Since  the  children  spend  so  much  time  in  their  living  units,  the  design 
and  furnishing  of  such  vmits  is  most  significant.     Basically,  cottages  should 


Ekmentary  Classrooms.    Special  Publication  No.  1,  with  bibliography.    Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ,  1953.     55  pp. 

6)  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Planning  and 
Designing  the  Multipurpose  Room  in  Elementary  Schools.  Special  Publication  No.  3,  with  bibli- 
ography.   Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  1954.     48  pp. 

7)  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  National  Facili- 
ties Conference :  A  Guide  for  Planning  Facilities  for  Athletics,  Recreation,  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation.   The  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  1947.     127  pp. 

*  American  Psychiatric  Association  (1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.) 
Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children,  1952.     22  pp.  (p.  19) 
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be  planned  and  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate  a  maximum  of  supervision 
with  a  minimum  of  fatigue  for  the  supervisory  staff.  Unless  units  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  supervision  will  be  difficult  and  staff  time  and  atten- 
tion will  be  diverted  to  physical  supervision  rather  than  to  the  requirements 
of  individual  children.  Units  without  proper  indoor  play  space  will  mean 
that  children  are  forced  to  sedentary  activities  unnatural  and  unattractive 
to  them.  Every  group  living  unit  should  have  an  adjoining  well  equipped 
playground  area  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  group  in  appropriate 
outdoor  play  activity  whenever  weather  permits. 

The  single-story  cottage  is  most  helpful  in  facilitating  supervision. 
Sleeping  arrangements  within  the  cottages  should  include  both  individual 
bedrooms  and  small  dormitories  (accommodating  four  to  ten  children)  and 
be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  for  flexibility  of  planning  in  the  case  of  each 
child.  Such  construction  would  require  inner  walls  which  are  not  sup- 
porting partitions. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  cottages  providing  individual  bedrooms 
are  preferable  for  girls,  while  in  institutions  for  boys  both  small 
dormitories  and  individual  rooms  may  be  used  advantageously.  In 
facilities  where  there  are  both  small  dormitories  and  single  rooms,  as- 
signments should  be  made  flexibly  and  entirely  on  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  the  individual  child.  Such  a  plan  also  recognizes  the  fact  that 
some  children  prefer  the  additional  security  provided  by  the  com- 
panionship of  others,  w^hile  there  are  others  who  have  difficulty  settling 
down  to  sleep,  or  whose  sleep  is  easily  disturbed,  in  a  dormitory  or  who  may 
need  more  privacy  and  the  additional  training  values  inherent  in  taking 
care  of  a  room  alone. 

Whenever  both  sleeping  facilities  are  available,  it  is  general  practice 
to  assign  most  of  the  single  rooms  first  on  the  premise  that  they  help  to  de- 
velop greater  responsibility  and  are  generally  preferred  by  children  who 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  individualize  their  rooms  by  selecting  their 
own  colors  and  wall  decorations,  within  established  limits.  The  need  foi 
privacy  in  everyone's  life,  the  additional  protection,  and  the  training  re- 
sponsibilities provided  by  individual  rooms  are  factors  which  generally 
outweigh  the  slightly  costlier  construction. 

Adequate  and  accessible  storage  space  for  clothing  and  personal  be- 
longings is  particularly  important  and  individual  chests  of  drawers  should 
be  supplied  for  this  purpose.  Providing  for  the  retention  of  personal  be- 
longings by  children  is  one  element  of  planning  which,  by  acknowledging 
the  personal  dignity  of  each  child,  reduces  the  tendency  toward  rebellious 
behavior.  Additional  furnishings,  such  as  a  chair  and  small  table,  also 
permit  a  child  to  indulge  in  quiet  activities,  such  as  letter  writing  and  read- 
ing. Those  children  who  need  it  for  their  personal  security — not  as  a 
management  measure — should  have  the  privilege  of  a  soft  night  light  in 
their  rooms. 

Toilets,  showers,  washrooms,  storage  space,  and  space  for  individual 
possessions  should  not  only  be  provided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  for  the 
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privacy  and  dignity  of  the  child,  but  should  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  con- 
tribute as  far  as  possible  to  the  homelikeness  of  a  cottage  and  continuity 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  child.  Toilets  in  individual  rooms  should  be  so 
located  that  shut-off  valves  for  each  facility  are  readily  accessible  behind 
small  locked  doors  in  the  corridor. 

Cottage  bulletin  boards  are  important  media  of  communication  vvrithin 
the  living  unit.  They  should  contain  a  minimum  of  regulations  and  a 
maximum  of  current  announcements  and  information.  There  should  be 
adequate  and  appropriate  recreational  equipment  and  supplies  so  that  each 
youngster  may  find  an  outlet  for  his  leisure  time  interests.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  indoor  activities,  such  as  reading,  letter  writing  and  quiet 
games,  there  should  be  facilities  for  physically  active  games  and  crafts  to 
be  carried  on  by  different  groups  of  children  at  the  same  time,  without 
interference  between  the  groups. 

Stafif  Quarters 

Cottage  personnel  should  work  under  conditions  which  aid  them  in 
achieving  maximum  effectiveness.  In  addition  to  having  adequate  salaries, 
nearby  recreational  opportunities,  and  reasonable  work  hours,  adequate 
and  modern  living  quarters  are  very  important.  When  cottage  personnel 
are  required  to  make  theii  homes  in  their  cottages,  comfortable  provision 
for  their  off-duty  comfort  and  privacy  are  important  factors  in  attracting 
and  holding  good  workers.  Suitable  living  facilities  are  equally  necessary 
for  the  relief  cottage  staff  or  assistants. 

The  trend  toward  adoption  of  the  40-hour,  three-shift  work  week  for 
all  cottage  personnel  eliminates  the  need  for  housing  these  people  in  the 
children's  living  units.  Some  administrators  believe  that  satisfactory 
living  quarters  within  the  building  for  all  personnel  involved  in  the  24-hour 
supervision  of  the  children  living  therein  not  only  adds  disproportionately 
to  the  cost  of  the  building  but  is  unnecessary.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
trend  toward  having  only  employees  who  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  institution  live  on  the  campus.  In 
many  respects,  this  is  an  advantage  in  attracting  more  competent  personnel, 
particularly  cottage  staff.  Therefore,  staff  quarters  should  not  be  planned 
for  in  new  cottages  if  the  training  school  is  committed,  or  likely  to  be 
committed,  to  a  three-shift  work  week. 


Sanitation  and  Safety  Provisions 

Most  States  have  developed  codes,  regulations,  or  standards  relating 
to  such  matters  as  health  and  sanitation,  safety  devices  and  precautions, 
fire  prevention  and  protection,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  related 
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matters.  Insofar  as  tliese  are  applicable  to  the  training  school  in  the 
respective  States,  they  should  be  carefully  conformed  to.  Many  of  the 
State  agencies  which  have  responsibility  for  enforcing  such  regulations 
provide  consultative  service  relating  to  them  which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
training  school  administrator  and  his  staff.  The  administrator  should 
make  use  of  all  appropriate  consultative  services  offered  by  State  agencies 
as  well  as  various  national,  public  and  voluntary  consultation  resources. 
In  the  absence  of  such  regulations,  certain  areas  of  concern  need  to  be 
pointed  out.  The  training  school  should  be  provided  with  modern  equip- 
ment to  insure  a  safe  water  supply.  Other  sanitary  facilities  needed  include : 
drinking  fountains  and  efficient  and  sanitary  dish-washing  equipment, 
insect  and  rodent  control,  milk  pasteurization,  cold  storage,  and  efficient 
storage  facilities  for  dry  foods  and  vegetables.  Suitable  wearing  apparel 
should  be  used  by  staff  and  students  assigned  to  food  preparation  or 
service.  The  number  and  types  of  toilets,  urinals,  wash  bowls,  and 
showers  provided  must  be  such  as  to  encourage  personal  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  All  equipment  provided 
should  be  maintained  and  operated  so  as  to  ensure  maximum  efficiency, 
cleanliness,  health  protection  and  other  adherence  to  public  health 
standards. 

Constant  awareness  of  the  importance  of  practical  safety  devices  is 
necessary.  Floors  and  staircases,  knives  and  sharp  tools,  caustics  and 
poisons,  outside  stairways,  sub-ground  level  windows,  cisterns,  wells  and 
ditches,  fish  ponds,  lakes,  and  other  such  areas  should  be  treated  and  main- 
tained in  a  manner  that  reduces  to  a  minimum  any  potential  danger  of 
personal  injury.  Proper  and  durable  safeguards  should  be  placed  on  all 
locking  devices  of  refrigerators  and  storage  boxes.  Sewers  and  electrical 
lines  should  be  located  according  to  plan,  be  charted,  and  be  readily  acces- 
sible for  repair  and  yet  not  be  in  the  way  of  daily  living  operations. 

Fire  safety  involves  intelligent  planning  and  action  to  prevent  or  to 
respond  to  a  fire.  Fire  drills  should  be  held  at  least  monthly  with  all 
children  and  staff  participating  and  should  be  so  planned  as  to  include  all 
possible  circumstances,  both  day  and  night.  An  orderly  evacuation  plan 
for  each  building  and  eventuality  should  be  worked  out  in  writing  and 
thoroughly  practiced  by  all  occupants.  There  should  be  reliable  facilities 
compatible  with  local  fire  alarm  regulations  for  calling  the  nearest  organized 
fire  department. 

Sufficient  water  hydrants  and  carefully  selected  fire  extinguishers  of 
the  type  suitable  for  the  fire  most  likely  to  occur  should  be  strategically 
located,  recessed  if  possible,  and  regularly  serviced.  Automatic  fire  alarm 
systems,  panic-bolt  exit  hardware,  automatic  sprinkler  protection  in  build- 
ings of  combustible  construction,  safe  installation  of  all  heating,  venti- 
lating and  air  conditioning  equipment,  fire-resistive  walls  along  stairs  and 
elevator  shafts,  and  outward  openings  for  all  exit  doors  are  basic  pre- 
ventive measures. 

There  should  always  be  at  least  two  safe  means  of  escape  from  any  area, 
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with  exits  and  fire  escapes  so  remote  from  each  other  that  both  may  not  be 
blocked  by  a  single  fire.  Exits  and  pathways  to  exits  should  be  clear  of 
obstructions.  In  rural  settings  it  is  particularly  important  that  there  be 
adequate  and  efficient  fire-fighting  personnel  and  equipment  available  at  all 
times.  Inspections  of  boiler  rooms,  kitchens,  laundries,  carpenter  and  paint 
shops  and  similar  rooms  having  more  than  ordinary  fire  hazard,  and  of  all 
electrical  installations  should  be  made  regularly  and  frequently.  Smoking 
should  be  restricted  to  safe  locations. 

All  buildings  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  fire  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  purpose  and  function  of  the 
building.  Primary  consideration  should  be  given  to  every  possible  fire- 
preventive  measure  and  device. 

Heat  necessary  to  maintain  temperatures  appropriate  to  the  function  of 
the  various  institutional  buildings  should  be  provided.  The  source  of  heat 
should  be  safe,  easily  adjusted,  and  automatically  controlled. 

All  buildings  should  have  adequate  ventilation,  with  dormitories  venti- 
lated from  at  least  two  sides.  Dormitories  should  allow  a  minimum  of 
500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  child,  with  at  least  three  feet  between  the 
sides  of  beds  and  a  wall.  In  those  areas  where  hot  weather  is  a  major 
factor,  air  conditioning  is  strongly  recommended,  particularly  in  sleeping 
rooms.  Windows  and  adequate  sources  of  lighting  should  be  so  provided 
and  maintained  as  to  ensure  an  amount  of  light  for  each  building  appro- 
priate to  the  purpose  of  the  building  and  the  special  needs  of  the  children. 

The  importance  of  light  reflectivity  and  color  dynamics  in  decorating 
classrooms,  cottage  interiors,  hospitals  and  shops  for  trade  training  is  now 
generally  recognized.  The  contributions  of  light  and  color  should  be  care- 
fully considered  when  planning  the  decorations  in  any  remodeling  or  new 
construction  of  buildings.  Interior  colors  particularly  may  be  especially 
important  in  the  mood  effects  they  may  create.  They  may  have  a  soothing 
or  a  stimulating  effect,  serve  as  an  irritant,  scream  of  danger,  or  indicate 
safe  conditions.  Color  is  the  partner  of  light  and  an  important  factor  in 
comfort. 

Standard  color  schemes  as  used  in  industry  to  designate  danger  areas 
may  be  adapted  for  use  in  training  schools.  Industrial  and  school  work 
shops  particularly  have  stressed  safety  programs  by  using  spotlight  buff  or 
spotlight  green  to  highlight  or  stress  elevation  changes,  stairways,  or 
obstructions. 


Housekeeping 


Keeping  the  premises  of  the  training  school  neat  and  clean  reduces 
deterioration  of  the  plant,  protects  health  and  makes  for  a  more  pleasant 
atmosphere  in  which  to  live  and  work.  Housekeeping  chores  when  prop- 
erly organized  can  provide  constructive  treatment  opportunities.     Helping 
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to  care  for  the  place  in  which  he  lives  has  positive  values  to  a  child.  House- 
keeping standards  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  reasonable  cleanliness  and 
orderliness  without  detracting  from  other  essential  treatment  values  of  the 
program. 

Housekeeping  duties  in  the  cottages  and  other  buildings  should  be 
carried  out  in  a  democratic  fashion  with  special  attention  given  to  effec- 
tively utilizing  any  and  all  vocational  training  opportunities  involved. 
Housekeeping  chores  should  be  rotated  among  the  students  regularly.  Ap- 
propriate labor  saving  equipment  should  be  provided  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  housekeeping  chores,  so  that  the  shortest  length  of  time  possible 
is  spent  at  routine  tasks. 

Most  administrators  of  girls'  schools  now  regard  their  cottages  as  home 
economics  practice  houses  in  which  the  students  can  be  assigned  for  training 
in  the  various  departments  of  home-making  and  in  the  planning,  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  food.  The  girls  receive  school  credits  for  such  responsi- 
bilities, just  as  in  the  public  school  home  economics  curricula. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  costs  of  operating  laundries  in  children's 
institutions  and  in  some  instances  have  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  the 
laundry  operations,  particularly  in  the  smaller  institutions.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  cost  exceeded  that  of  having  the  work  done  off  campus  in  a 
commercial  laundry.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  found  that  a  nearby  adult 
institution  laundry  could  readily  absorb  this  work  in  its  operations.  It  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  an  institution  laundry  has  vocational  training  value. 
But  since  most  children  can  learn  the  operation  of  such  equipment  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  weeks,  the  vocational  training  is  negligible.  This  means  that 
after  a  short  time  this  experience  becomes  merely  an  institutional  main- 
tenance assignment  and  production  has  major  stress.  Where  a  school 
laundry  is  maintained  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  children  will  be 
exploited. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended  that,  whenever  possible,  student 
laundry  work  should  be  eliminated  as  part  of  the  training  school  program. 
If  a  school  must  operate  its  own  laundry  the  most  modern  commercial 
equipment  should  be  used.  The  major  portion  of  the  heavy  work  should 
be  done  by  members  of  the  staff  and  children  should  participate  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  work  is  educational  for  them.  Girls  should  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  use  family  or  home-type  laundry  equipment 
which  should  be  located  in  the  cottages  and  used  for  laundering  personal 
items. 

General  Maintenance  Work 


There  are  everyday  chores  in  connection  with  the  upkeep  and  operation 
of  the  training  school  which  all  youngsters  can  be  expected  to  perform  as 
part  of  their  training  program.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
exploitation  in  this  connection  and  to  be  wary  of  expectations  beyond  the 
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ability  and  stamina  of  the  individual.  Every  training  school  requires 
perpetual  maintenance  and  a  staff  of  skilled  workmen  for  this  purpose. 
The  number  of  such  workmen  and  artisans  and  the  training  required  will 
of  course  vary  with  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  physical  condition  and 
equipment  of  the  plant. 

When  indicated,  youngsters  can  be  assigned  to  assist  in  maintenance 
work  provided  that  such  assignments  actually  contribute  to  the  treatment 
goals.  If  the  situation  requires  getting  the  job  done  in  a  skilled  and 
efficient  manner  in  a  specific  time,  it  is  rarely  a  teaching  situation. 

The  vocational  training  aspects  of  the  maintenance  program  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  vocational  teacher  and  every  assignment 
should  be  part  of  a  planned  program.  Selection  of  youngsters  to  work  on 
skilled  maintenance  tasks  should  be  based  on  the  youngster's  need  for  this 
satisfying  work  experience.  It  should  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
State  child  labor  laws  and  should  take  into  consideration  the  working 
schedules  cutting  across  other  program  activities. 

When  students  are  assigned  to  assist  in  maintenance  work  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  employee  thoroughly  understand  that  his  first  responsibility 
is  to  establish  a  good  relationship  with  the  student  as  he  helps  the  boy  or 
girl  learn  the  skills  involved  in  the  work  being  done. 


Agricultural  Programs 


Traditionally,  farming  has  been  an  important  part  of  many  training 
school  programs.  Farm  operations  have  been  seen  as  providing  the  follow- 
ing advantages:  production  of  a  large  part  of  the  institution's  food;  voca- 
tional training  for  farm  work;  opportunities  for  plenty  of  outdoor  body- 
building exercise;  and  a  novel  experience  for  many  urban  bred  youngsters 
who  may  never  have  seen  a  live  cow  before. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  operation,  such  as  salaries  of 
personnel  involved,  plant  and  equipment,  including  depreciation,  and  crop 
failures,  would  probably  show  that,  without  using  the  students  for  farm 
work  far  beyond  its  vocational  and  physical  values  to  them,  it  would  be 
financially  advantageous  to  purchase  farm  grown  products  on  the  open 
market. 

The  main  emphasis  of  a  training  school  farm  program  should  be  on  the 
vocational  training  aspects.  It  is  important  that  this  basic  principle  be 
safeguarded,  even  to  the  extent  that  operating  a  farm  program  at  a  loss  may 
be  defended  in  the  light  of  the  inherent  training  values  and  future  farm 
opportunities  in  certain  States.  In  other  words,  the  vocational  experience 
aspects  for  the  youngster  must  be  considered  and  the  size  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram related  to  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  State  economy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  training  school 
population  are  from  urban  communities  and  will  return  to  urban  com- 
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munities,  particularly  in  the  eastern  States,  the  vocational  training  values 
of  many  farm  programs  obviously  are  limited.  In  States  that  have  a  large 
farming  industry,  such  as  beef  raising  or  fruit  growing,  the  training  schools 
may  find  a  significant  number  of  their  students  interested  in  entering  such 
work  and  the  farm  programs  of  such  training  schools  may  prove  to  be 
educationally  justified. 

Proper  leadership  is  a  very  important  factor  in  a  farm  program,  for 
emergency  situations  are  bound  to  arise  and  have  to  be  handled  carefully. 
For  example,  the  failure  to  organize  a  "task  force"  on  occasion  may  result 
in  an  important  crop  loss.  But  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  need  for 
this  extra  all-out  effort  to  the  students  that  are  called  upon  to  make  it  is 
equally  important  from  a  treatment  standpoint. 

A  training  school  farm  program  should  not  be  a  profit-making  venture 
nor  should  the  institution  be  dependent  upon  income  from  the  farm  as  a 
necessary  part  of  its  financial  operations.  For  these  reasons,  a  farm  pro- 
gram on  a  commercial  production  basis  is  not  recommended.  Likewise, 
large  scale  farming  operations  have  no  place  in  girls'  training  schools. 

Only  such  farm  operations  should  be  maintained  as  provide  vocational 
or  therapeutic  experiences,  such  as  truck  gardening,  operating  a  green  house, 
or  poultry  raising.  Any  farm  program  should  train  students  in  modern 
methods  of  farming  and  in  the  use  of  modem  farm  equipment. 

4-H  Club  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  programs  have  been  found 
to  have  significant  value  for  individual  students  as  extra-curricular 
activities. 
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PART  3 

The  Treatment  Program 


section 


VI 


MAJOR  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Group  Living  Principles 


To  accomplish  the  goals  of  treatment  the  whole  institution  must  be- 
come a  therapeutic  community  and  each  person  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  youngsters  under  care  must  regard  himself  as  an  essential  member  of  a 
"therapeutic  team." 

The  primary  characteristic  of  any  child-caring  institution  is  that  the 
children  are  cared  for  in  groups.  The  youngsters'  day-to-day  activities  in 
the  institution  provide  little  relief  from  group  experience.  Group  living  is 
the  primary  advantage  of  the  training  school  and  can  be  its  primary  limita- 
tion. Among  the  basic  needs  of  all  children  are  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
protection,  security,  recognition,  a  sense  of  achievement,  and  love.  Many 
delinquents  have  been  deprived  of  a  number  of  these  essentials  in  the  past, 
but  all  of  them,  in  various  degrees,  can  be  provided  in  group  care.  Since 
training  school  youngsters  spend  the  greatest  amount  of  their  time  in  their 
cottages  or  dormitories,  resting,  dressing,  playing,  being  counselled,  and 
frequently  eating  there,  the  cottage  program  and  personnel  play  a  major 
role  in  treatment. 

The  cottage  staff,^  who  either  have,  or  are  being  helped  to  develop,  the 
capacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  them  and  the 
children  under  care,  must  answer  certain  questions,  such  as:  Which  children 
are  really  outsiders?  Who  among  the  group  really  sets  the  standards  for  the 
other  children?    Just  how  positive  is  such  leadership?    How  can  the  group 


'  Otherwise  referred  to  as  houseparents,  social  teachers,  child  care  workers,  counselors,  or 
group  supervisors. 
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standards  be  changed?  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  development  of  group 
standards  when  a  cottage  parent  delegates  some  of  his  responsibilities  to  the 
biggest  boy  of  the  group  who  then  enforces  his  own  standards  by  using  or 
threatening  physical  force?  How  can  the  creative  energies  of  the  group  be 
directed  into  constructive,  wholesome  activities?  How  much  leeway  can 
be  allowed  a  group  in  shaping  its  own  program?  What  is  the  place  of  the 
adult  leader — is  he  in  the  center  of  the  group  or  is  he,  too,  an  outsider? 

Such  questions  point  up  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  cottage  staff 
and  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  set  of  qualifications 
for  such  personnel.  They  also  indicate  the  need  for  awareness  of  the  in- 
evitable development  of  informal  groups. 

Whenever  groups  of  people  live  or  work  together,  informal  groupings 
develop.  These  are  based  on  personal  ties,  rather  than  on  work  assign- 
ments or  on  living  quarters,  and  because  juvenile  delinquents  in  institutions 
have  been  removed  authoritatively  from  normal  community  life,  the  groups 
which  develop  among  the  students  tend,  unless  special  help  is  given,  to  be 
anti-institutional  in  attitudes.  Other  factors  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  anti-institutional  feeling  within  the  informal  groupings 
include  the  influence  of  delinquent  groups  outside  the  community  to  which 
the  individuals  have  belonged,  the  fact  that  adolescents  naturally  tend  to 
withdraw  from  adults  into  their  own  peer  groups,  and  the  sheer  size  of  the 
formal  groups  into  which  institutions  are  organized. 

Sociological  and  anthropological  studies  have  revealed  that  the  nature 
of  the  administrative  structure  of  the  institution  and  the  communication 
patterns  established  for  the  staff  determine,  in  a  major  way,  whether  the 
informal  groupings  among  students  become  anti-institutional  or,  instead, 
give  the  individuals  in  them  support  in  accepting  institutional  goals.  One 
of  the  major  contributions  of  administration  to  the  treatment  of  the  indi- 
viduals within  the  institution  lies  in  providing  an  administrative  structure 
under  which  these  informal  groupings,  as  they  spontaneously  develop, 
reinforce  the  treatment  goals  rather  than  resist  them. 

Just  as  the  various  treatment  services  resemble  analogous  services  in  the 
community,  the  living  units  in  which  the  institutional  population  resides 
approximate  family  dwellings  in  the  outside  community.  In  the  past  this 
parallel  has  been  exaggerated  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  force  cottage 
living  and  cottage  staff  into  a  family  substitute  role  that  was  not  always 
appropriate  to  the  real  situation.  While  there  is  no  intent  here  of  promul- 
gating the  concept  of  cottage  life  as  family  living,  the  cottage  as  the  "home 
base"  from  which  the  child  departs  in  the  morning  and  returns  in  the  eve- 
ning has  a  significance  that  cannot  be  denied. 

When  both  men  and  women  are  employed  as  cottage  supervisors,  the 
institutionalized  child  gets  a  chance  to  experience  living  with  adults  of  both 
sexes.  The  cottage  staff  may  make  a  great  contribution  to  the  treatment 
of  the  child  by  setting  examples  of  socially  acceptable  modes  of  behavior. 

In  attaining  the  benefits  of  the  40-hour  work  week,  it  sometimes  be- 
comes necessary  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  inherent  values  of  the  cottage 
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parent  system.  While  accepting  the  40-hour  week  principle,  some  schools 
have  attempted  to  counter  these  losses  by  setting  up  a  split  shift  schedule 
and  by  making  the  cottage  staffs'  jobs  more  attractive,  i.  e.,  better  living 
quarters  for  married  couples,  more  free  evenings  and  weekends,  better  sal- 
aries, and  higher  prestige.  Other  values  may  be  maintained  through  the 
use  of  both  male  and  female  workers  throughout  the  program. 

In  doing  their  difficult  job,  cottage  personnel  need  help  from  other  per- 
sons on  the  training  school  staff.  The  social  workers,  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  particularly  can  help  in  developing  understanding;  teachers 
and  recreational  workers  can  help  in  developing  valuable  skills  to  enrich 
the  cottage  program.  In  other  words,  the  cottage  staff  should  work  in 
close  contact  with  the  other  members  of  the  institution  staff. 

Usually,  the  determining  factors  in  selecting  cottage  groups  are  the  age 
of  the  youngsters  to  be  served,  the  degree  of  emotional  disturbance,  the 
ability  to  adjust  to  a  group,  the  individual  contributions  of  the  cottage  per- 
sonnel in  charge,  and  the  total  treatment  plans. 

Living  groups  in  training  schools  should  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  20 
students  ^  even  when  they  are  fairly  homogeneous.  Smaller  groupings  of 
12  to  16,  or  even  lower,  are  necessary  for  either  heterogeneous  groups  of 
children  or  groups  with  serious  personality  disturbances.  Individualizing 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  24-hour  living  unit  is  abso- 
lutely basic  to  group  care.  The  atmosphere  within  which  treatment  can 
be  most  effective  cannot  be  achieved  in  large  groups  nor  can  the  daily  living 
program  be  geared  to  the  individual  needs  as  effectively.  The  groups  should 
be  small  because  the  tremendous  amount  of  individual  attention  required  by 
each  child  cannot  be  given  by  the  cottage  supervisor  who  is  responsible  for 
a  large  number  of  youngsters;  small  also  because  the  more  children  there  are 
in  a  group,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision. 
Likewise,  homogeneity  is  necessary  because  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  in  a  group  when  the  group  contains  children  with  radi- 
cally different  needs  because  of  differences  in  age,  physical  or  emotional 
maturation,  or  readiness  for  group  living. 


Group  Living  Personnel 


The  supervisor  of  cottage  personnel 

The  person  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  group  living  program 
and  its  personnel  is  a  key  member  of  the  administrative  cabinet  (which  is 
composed  of  the  superintendent  and  heads  of  departments).  His  super- 
vision and  handling  of  the  staff  responsible  for  the  daily  living  of  the 
children  are  absolutely  basic  to  the  morale  of  the  entire  institution  popu- 


^  Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children,  cited  in  footnote  5.     Cp.  19) 
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lation.  Because  most  cottage  group  supervisors  have  little  training  when 
appointed  to  their  positions,  the  supervisor  of  cottage  personnel  must  work 
closely  with  them,  helping  them  use  modem  child  development  knowledge 
in  their  daily  work.  He  must  help  them  to  recognize  the  nature  of  their 
relationships  with  the  children,  as  well  as  help  them  make  constructive 
use  of  the  relationships  between  the  individual  children  in  the  group.  He 
is  essentially  a  teacher  and,  in  addition  to  his  day-to-day  teaching  job,  he 
must  be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  an  effective  in-service  training  program. 
He  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  potentials  in  cottage  workers,  build  on 
their  strengths,  and  aid  them  in  working  with  all  other  institutional 
personnel. 

The  person  responsible  for  supervising  the  staff  who  live  with  the 
children  should  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  graduate  school  of 
social  work,  with  a  sequence  in  casework  or  group  work,  or  its  equivalent. 
In  the  event  no  person  meeting  this  requirement  is  available,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Master's  degree  in  education,  psychology,  or  any  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences  is  acceptable.  In  either  case,  the  main  criterion  should 
be  professional  knowledge  of  how  to  work  with  individuals  and  with 
groups.  Because  cottage  personnel,  particularly,  require  supervision  by 
technically  qualified  supervisors,  it  is  desirable  that  he  have  at  least  five 
years'  paid  experience  dealing  with  children  as  a  caseworker,  group  worker, 
teacher,  or  in  recreational  work  where  group  work  techniques  were  applied, 
with  at  least  three  years  of  this  experience  involving  supervisory  responsi- 
bility over  full-time  staff  members.  It  is  also  desirable  that  he  have 
successful  experience  working  with  children  in  actual  residence  as  well  as 
experience  that  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  cottage  personnel  and 
cottage  programs  prior  to  his  appointment  as  supervisor. 

The  director  of  the  cottage  program  may  have  under  his  supervision 
other  personnel  who  actually  supervise  the  cottage  staff.  It  is  believed 
that  there  should  be  one  supervisor  for  eight  or  ten  cottage  staff  members 
or  one  supervisor  per  two  or  three  living  units.  The  night  cottage  staff — 
there  should  always  be  at  least  one  person  on  duty  in  a  living  unit  at  night — 
also  require  active  supervision. 

Cottage  staff 

The  cottage  staff,  both  men  and  women,  can  help  to  change  a  child's 
concept  of  adults  by  avoiding  retaliatory  conduct  and  evidencing  genuine 
interest,  sympathy,  understanding,  and  respect  for  each  child. ^  They  must 
possess  a  capacity  to  relate  to  children  and  a  flexibility  in  adapting  to  new 


*  "  'Understanding'  and  'respect'  [are  words  which]  comprise  a  wholehearted  conviction 
that  even  the  most  difficult  child  is  to  be  met  not  only  with  a  sense  of  duty  or  even  of  pity  but 
with  a  deep  respect  for  the  capacities  and  possibilities  that  lie  dormant  in  him. 

"This  conviction  is  not  always  easy  to  attain  when  one  is  confronted  with  a  solemn,  sus- 
picious boy  or  with  a  brash,  showofF  girl,  or  with  repeated  disobedience  in  spite  of  kind  ad- 
monishment.    It  is  only  human  to  become  impatient  and  angry,  and  sometimes  even  to  feci 
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situations.  They  must  be  able,  for  example,  to  tolerate  deviant  behavior 
without  condoning  it  or  repressing  it  in  a  punitive  manner.  Other  per- 
sonal qualifications  should  include:  emotional  maturity  and  stability, 
ability  to  take  hostility  without  reacting  in  a  hostile  manner,  alertness  and 
sensitivity  to  group  situations,  moral  integrity,  acceptable  physical  appear- 
ance, imagination,  an  understanding  of  the  institutional  treatment  phil- 
osophy, and  ability  to  make  decisions,  accept  criticisms,  work  under 
pressure,  and  follow  directions. 

The  cottage  worker  must  be  an  organizer  in  order  to  keep  the  insti- 
tutional program  going.  It  is  best  if  he  is  also  skilled  in  group  leadership 
and  can  get  necessary  work  done  without  having  to  order  that  it  be  done. 
As  a  group  leader,  he  can  stimulate  the  development  of  recreational  activi- 
ties and  other  forms  of  group  projects  which  will  enrich  cottage  living. 
He  must  know  how  and  when  to  use  his  authority,  for  a  completely  per- 
missive cottage  worker  is  of  no  more  value  than  a  completely  domineering 
and  authoritative  one. 

This  important  role  in  the  training  school  program  requires  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  native  ability  but  also  a  level  of  intellectual  capacity  w^hich 
will  enable  the  individual  to  work  directly  with  other  professional  people 
carrying  treatment  responsibilities.  This  means  that  the  cottage  worker 
must  have  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  understand  and  use  the  contributions 
of  the  specialists.  Therefore,  graduation  from  an  accredited  college,  with 
a  sequence  in  the  social  sciences,  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience,  are  desirable  qualifications  for  persons  carrying  these 
responsibilities.  It  may  be  some  time  before  many  schools  are  able  to 
reach  this  goal,  particularly  in  view  of  the  traditional  standard  of  high 
school  graduation.  It  is  intended  to  apply  to  cottage  personnel  who 
function  as  part  of  the  treatment  team  and  particularly  in  the  single  group 
supervisor  system  which  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  advent  of  the 
40-hour  work  week. 


Cottage  Programs 


A  substantial  portion  of  the  time  children  spend  in  the  cottage  is  con- 
sumed by  the  routine  tasks  of  daily  living.  Cottage  parents  are  involved  in 
getting  the  children  up  in  the  morning,  bathed,  dressed,  fed,  off  to  school  or 
work,  scheduling  activities,  getting  them  back  to  bed  at  night  and,  during 


betrayed.  Only  a  conscious  effort  at  empathy  can  help  us  overcome  those  feelings.  This  means 
trying  to  understand  so  deeply  that  one  can  feel  almost  like  the  other  person  and  to  be  able  to 
add  one's  own  strength  to  his  weakness,  despair,  or  hurt.  It  is  a  task  that  asks  for  the  combina- 
tion of  all  our  capacity  of  observation,  of  knowledge  of  human  behavior  plus  the  humble  aware- 
ness that  mistakes  can  be  made  by  everybody,  ourselves  included." — Gisela  Konopka:  "What 
Houseparents  Should  Know,"  Children,  March— April  1956.     (p.  49) 
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the  process,  maintaining  some  degree  of  order.  These  experiences  alone,  if 
properly  handled  and  provided  for,  afford  many  training  and  treatment 
values  for  children. 

However,  the  child  in  the  institution  also  spends  much  leisure  time  in 
his  cottage,  and  during  that  time  the  cottage  workers  should  help  children 
develop  and  pursue  new  interests,  derive  a  variety  of  needed  satisfactions, 
and  avoid  the  damaging  effects  of  empty  idleness. 

The  cottage  program  should  be  varied  and  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  children.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in- 
stitutional living  may  be  over-stimulating.  The  place  in  which  the 
youngster  feels  he  can  be  freest  and  most  relaxed  is  in  his  cottage  living 
unit.  For  this  reason,  a  child  should  not  be  criticized  because  he  prefers 
to  sit  still  and  not  take  part  in  some  planned  activity  as  long  as  this  is  not 
a  serious  symptom  of  withdrawal.  "Doing  nothing"  should  be  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  total  treatment  program.  Many  schools  tend  to  over- 
schedule  the  youngster's  free  time.  Often,  as  a  result,  such  children  have 
no  enthusiasm  for  leisure-time  activities. 

The  cottage  life  program  in  girls'  training  schools  frequently  revolves 
around  a  home  economics  practice  house  type  of  program.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  girls  have  extra  domestic  responsibilities  as  part  of  their  daily 
living  routine.  Plenty  of  time  can  be  found,  however,  for  active  entertain- 
ment, such  as  dancing  and  the  craft  programs. 

Development  of  the  proper  personal  relationship  to  each  individual 
child  and  to  the  group  as  a  whole  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  cottage 
staff.  As  a  result  of  his  interest  in  each  child,  through  right  example  and 
precept,  and  by  providing  interesting  and  varied  activities,  the  cottage 
worker  can  contribute  much  to  modifying  a  child's  attitude  toward  both 
himself  and  his  fellows. 

Many  training  schools  have  made  cottage  councils  effective  media  of 
interpretation  and  helpful  in  developing  cottage  morale  by  working  out  the 
organizational  problems  of  the  cottage  in  a  democratic,  free  participation 
type  of  regular  meeting.  With  a  cottage  worker  as  advisor  and  sitting  in 
the  background,  youngsters  are  provided  an  opportunity  for  some  self- 
government  and  participation  in  planning  their  own  activities. 

The  orientation  process 

The  initial  period  of  a  youngster's  training  school  program  should  be 
the  most  carefully  guided  and  planned  phase  of  his  institutional  experience. 
The  orientation  process  should  set  the  tone  for  his  entire  individualized 
treatment  program.  At  the  same  time,  this  initial  period  ought  to  have 
the  diagnostic  function  of  determining  the  child's  specific  needs. 

Generally,  the  orientation  period  should  last  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
If  there  is  a  reception  cottage  program,  the  length  of  stay  in  this  cottage 
should  be  the  same,  but  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  shorter  or  even 
longer  periods,  if  a  child  appears  ready  for  the  regular  program  sooner  or 
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indicates  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  it.  It  is  recognized  that  in  some  States 
which  operate  reception  or  diagnostic  study  centers,  whose  program  the 
youngster  has  been  through  just  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  training 
school,  the  child  may  possibly  be  ready  to  enter  the  full  training  school 
program  in  a  much  shorter  period.  In  these  States  a  reception  cottage  pro- 
gram in  the  training  schools  may  be  unnecessary. 

During  this  orientation  period,  the  youngster  should  be  readily 
accessible  for  orientation  tours  and  interviews,  talks  by  department  heads, 
psychological  testing,  physical  examinations  and  immunizations,  special 
recreational  activities,  and  individual  orientation  counselling.  Special 
programs  and  activities  are  planned  for  this  group  to  help  relieve  early 
tensions  and  anxieties  and  for  individual  training  in  institutional  responsi- 
bilities, such  as  bedmaking  and  housekeeping,  chores  which  are  generally 
new  experiences  to  training  school  youngsters.  They  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  adults  rather  than  peers  to  explain  institutional  regulations 
to  the  new  student.  At  first,  when  demands  made  upon  them  are  slight 
and  not  too  frequent,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  the  children  entering  into  a 
meaningful  relationship  with  staff.  This  is  particularly  true  of  adolescents 
who  are  frequently  suspicious  and  resistant  to  treatment. 

The  reception  cottage 

Small  institutions  generally  have  found  the  reception  cottage  impracti- 
cal and  have  followed  the  principle  of  helping  to  settle  the  new  arrival  by 
placing  him  in  a  group  of  oriented,  settled  youngsters  and  having  the  new 
boy  immediately  absorbed  by  the  group  with  which  he  will  live  throughout 
his  stay.  On  the  other  hand,  most  large  training  schools  designate  a  living 
unit,  usually  the  one  most  accessible  to  the  administration  building,  as  the 
reception  or  orientation  cottage  for  new  students.  Such  a  cottage,  staffed 
by  the  best  qualified  personnel  available,  provides  opportunities  for  closer 
supervision  during  the  early  adjustment  and  for  the  carefully  planned 
integration  of  new  students  into  institutional  routine. 

The  reception  cottage  procedure  facilitates  entrance  into  group  life  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  new  boys  and  girls  to  feel  their  way  more  or 
less  at  their  own  emotional  pace.  During  this  period,  the  student's  case- 
worker can  work  intensively  with  him  to  efiect  a  friendly,  confidential 
relationship  that  will  carry  over  throughout  his  stay.  While  attempting 
to  overcome  early  tensions,  the  skilled  caseworker  and  cottage  staff  can  get 
across  the  idea, ' '  We  are  here  to  help  you. ' '  At  the  same  time,  it  is  import- 
ant that  personnel  realize  that  offers  of  help  can  easily  be  interpreted  as 
fault  finding  and  may  be  construed  to  mean, '  We  can't  like  you  as  you  are; 
we'll  have  to  make  you  over  because  you're  so  bad."  Being  able  to  show 
genuine  good  will  and  respect  for  all  children,  especially  when  they  first 
arrive,  is  particularly  important  in  the  reception  cottage  staff.  Staff 
members  also  need  to  recognize  that  young  people  generally  come  to  train- 
ing schools  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  "sent  away"  and  that  this  may 
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be  a  handicap  in  the  development  of  sound  staff-child  relationships.  There- 
fore, the  orientation  process  presents  an  opportunity  for  helping  each  new- 
student  to  understand  and  accept  all  the  factors  leading  to  his  placement  in 
the  school  and  to  see  the  school  as  a  place  of  opportunity  rather  than  of 
confinement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  routinely  isolate  new  students  from  all  activities 
of  the  school  program.  The  time  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  orientation 
and  diagnostic  processes  should  be  provided  for  with  a  balanced  program 
of  rich  and  constructive  activities  and  not  constitute  "dead  time"  for 
brooding.  In  this  manner,  personality  clashes  and  social  and  cultural 
clashes,  which  are  strongest  during  the  orientation  period,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  process  of  diagnosis  may  also  be  an  irritating  factor. 
Therefore,  the  best  care  and  supervision  possible  should  be  provided  during 
this  difficult  period.  Special  efforts  to  help  students  through  this  experi- 
ence will  be  rewarded  by  more  satisfactions  for  all  concerned,  later  in  the 
program. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  some  children  may  not  be  ready  for  a 
group  living  experience  when  they  first  arrive.  The  reception  program 
should  be  so  flexible  that  such  a  youngster  can  be  provided  a  modified  group 
life  that  would  include  special  orientation,  extra  attention,  and  possibly 
isolation,  until  he  can  accept  the  group. 

The  reception  cottage  program  should  guard  against  this  group  be- 
coming so  heterogeneous  that  it  is  unwieldy,  against  too  much  inactivity, 
against  younger  children  being  exploited  and  abused  by  older,  more  sophis- 
ticated youngsters,  and  against  a  shortage  of  personnel,  which  frequently 
means  placing  more  freedom  and  responsibility  in  the  youngsters  than 
they  can  handle.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  temporarily  strengthen  the 
group  by  additional  personnel,  by  leaving  well  adjusted  youngsters  in  the 
group  a  little  longer  than  usual  to  help  settle  a  particularly  unstable  unit, 
or  possibly  even  to  include  a  few  dependable  youngsters  who  are  ready  for 
their  pre-placement  orientation. 

Honor  cottages 

Many  administrators  do  not  believe  the  honor  cottage  system  truly 
reflects  the  treatment  approach  to  rehabilitation.  They  contend  that  this 
transfer  procedure  does  not  provide  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  student's  total 
adjustment,  and  that  it  carries  the  implication  that  there  is  something 
inferior  about  the  other  cottages.  Automatically  advancing  a  youngster 
to  additional  privileges  and  responsibility  status  in  this  manner  frequently 
negates  the  careful  consideration  given  to  the  original  cottage  assignment, 
which  was  based  on  the  diagnostic  data  available  to  the  case  conference 
committee. 

The  grouping  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  personalities  into  one  temporary 
unit,  based  mainly  on  good  behavior  and  satisfactory  adjustments  to  date, 
presents  certain  difficulties.     The  school  must  provide  an  adequate  cottage 
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program  for  a  wide  range  of  interests  and  aptitudes.  The  children  must 
adjust  to  a  new  group  of  peers  and  new  personnel.  They  are  separated  from 
a  cottage  setting  in  which  they  feel  comfortable,  where  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  cottage  personnel  who  may  have  been  particularly  helpful, 
understanding,  and  effective,  and  where  their  own  positive  leadership  is 
definitely  needed  and  felt. 

The  honor  cottage  tends  to  be  made  up  of  conforming  students  who 
have  not  given  the  institution  any  trouble.  Thus  selection  is  on  a  super- 
ficial basis  rather  than  on  the  criterion  that  a  child  has  actually  made 
progress.  The  honor  cottage  also  tends  to  set  up  artificial  distinctions 
between  youngsters  and  to  create  group  pressures  from  outside  the  cottage 
which  the  boy  or  girl  often  chooses  to  withdraw  from  rather  than  resist. 

When  faced  with  transfer  to  the  honor  cottage,  some  students  are 
apprehensive  about  making  adjustments  to  new  staff  members  in  a  more 
stimulating,  highly  competitive  setting  which  might  even  result  in  a  longer 
stay  in  the  school  because  of  their  failure  to  measure  up.  The  existence  of 
an  honor  cottage  often  seems  to  be  due  to  a  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
basic  element  in  cottage  life  is  the  relationship  between  the  child  and  the 
cottage  staff.  The  dynamics  of  this  relationship  are  the  factors  which 
produce  change  in  behavior  and  assist  in  a  student's  adjustment. 

Most  administrators  believe  it  is  better  to  provide  opportunities  for 
recognition  and  responsibility  in  the  youngsters'  basic  homogeneous  groups 
than  to  transfer  them  to  a  temporary  unit  with  its  accompanying  pitfalls 
and  pressures.  Providing  that  necessary  controls  are  maintained,  they 
believe  that  the  entire  cottage  life  program  should  have  the  advantages, 
responsibilities  and  privileges  frequently  claimed  for  the  honor  cottage, 
thus  preserving  and  strengthening  the  "social  emulsion"  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  treatment  program. 

On  the  positive  side,  proponents  of  this  system,  which  carries  with  it 
additional  responsibilities  and  privileges  for  youngsters  in  more  permissive 
and  relaxed  surroundings,  suggest  that  transfer  to  the  honor  cottage  pro- 
vides rewards  that  have  a  definite  effect  on  rehabilitation.  Certainly,  pride 
in  recognition  of  accomplishment,  improvement  of  status  with  peers, 
gaining  greater  respect  of  staff,  and  having  opportunities  to  accept  more 
responsibility  and  to  develop  self-confidence  and  self-esteem  are  all  factors 
which  would  be  definitely  advantageous  for  every  individual.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  common  denominator  of  being  about  ready  for  com- 
munity placement,  even  though  a  temporary  one,  lends  itself  well  to  a  con- 
centrated pre-release  planning  program,  to  self-government,  and  to  more 
opportunities  for  community  integration. 

Although,  as  this  discussion  points  out,  the  system  has  certain  positive 
values,  honor  cottages  are  inconsistent  with  other  treatment  goals  and 
concepts.  They  seem  to  create  more  problems  than  benefits  and  frequently 
establish  false  criteria  for  the  overall  adjustment  evaluation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  requiring  additional  adjustments  to  be  made  by  both 
personnel  and  students.     Approbation  of  the  youngster  by  the  adults  well 
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related  to  him  and  giving  him  the  feeling  of  knowing  he  is  doing  better — 
a  most  effective  kind  of  therapy — can  be  accomplished  just  as  readily  in  his 
original  cottage  and  does  not  involve  the  other  adjustments  of  the  honor 
cottage  system.  Ruling  out  the  honor  cottage,  or  pre-release  cottage  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  does  not  minimize  the  importance  and  effectiveness 
of  a  pre-placement  orientation  program  which  every  youngster  should  have 
just  prior  to  leaving  the  school,  but  this  can  be  carried  on  just  as  expe- 
ditiously while  he  remains  in  his  familiar  cottage  grouping. 


The  Intensive  Treatment  Services 


A  sound  training  school  treatment  program  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  weaker  the  child's  inner  controls,  the  stronger  the  need  for  external 
controls  and  a  supportive  framework  of  orderly  living  around  him.  Kind- 
ness, fairness,  and  sympathetic  understanding  are  necessary,  but  these  alone 
do  not  serve  or  aid  a  child  unless  the  treatment  program  also  defines  and 
establishes  realistic  limits  of  conduct  and  attitudes.  The  clinical  and  social 
services,  spiritual  guidance,  education,  recreation,  and  other  treatment 
specialties  must  be  balanced  and  coordinated  with  the  facts  of  life  and 
reality  orientation.  Training  school  personnel  fail  to  do  the  total  job 
when  they  don't  give  the  youngsters  of  the  training  schools  a  true  picture 
of  life  as  it  is,  and  when  they  don't  help  them  develop  the  strengths  neces- 
sary to  live  in  a  world  of  reality  by  building  the  self-confidence  and  self- 
reliance  needed  if  they  are  to  work  for  their  own  success  and  happiness. 

The  intensive  treatment  services,  discussed  herewith,  are  services 
which  are  in  addition  to  those  rendered  to  treatment  by  the  general  insti- 
tutional personnel,  working  in  such  departments  as  cottage  life,  religion, 
education  or  recreation.  They  are  the  services  usually  performed  by  psy- 
chiatrist, psychologists,  and  social  workers  and  are  fundamental  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  training  school  treatment  program.  These 
services  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  person  professionally  trained  in 
one  of  the  above  disciplines,  who  has  broad  knowledge  of  the  interdisci- 
plinary approach  and  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  administer  this 
phase  of  the  program. 

The  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and  social  worker  have  indispensable 
roles  in  the  training  school  inasmuch  as  the  core  of  their  training  consists 
of  understanding  why  people  behave  in  the  manner  in  which  they  do  and 
how  pathological  or  objectionable  behavior  can  be  altered.  Since  many 
youngsters  are  in  training  schools  mainly  because  of  a  lack  of  inner  controls, 
these  professional  services  within  the  institution  help  to  define  these  lacks 
and  point  the  way  to  strengthening  these  controls.  It  is  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  the  training  school  include  members  of  the  clinical  disciplines  on 
its  staff,  that  these  persons  make  full  use  of  their  skills  and  abilities,  and 
that  they  provide  leadership  by  applying  their  basic  knowledge  throughout 
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the  training  school  staff  in  establishing  a  realistic  concept  of  a  treatment 
environment. 

Such  personnel  should  not  be  used  exclusively  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  individual  children.  They  should  work  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  with  all  members  of  the  staff,  appraising  the  effect  of  all  aspects 
of  the  program  on  each  child  and  helping  other  members  of  the  staff  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  the  goals  of  the 
institutional  program. 

The  recommendations  and  treatment  relationships  of  the  clinical  staff 
can  attain  their  full  value  only  if  carried  out  by  people  familiar  with  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  institution  and  able  to  so  shape  their  recom- 
mendations as  not  to  introduce  impossible  elements  into  the  institutional 
situation.  When  the  clinical  staff  fails  to  understand  the  operational 
processes  of  the  training  school  it  is  as  harmful  to  the  clinical  work  as 
failure  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  a  case. 

This  means  that  it  is  essential  that  the  clinical  personnel  accept,  as  a 
primary  responsibility,  the  development  of  an  understanding  of,  and  effec- 
tive working  relationships  with,  the  nonclinical  personnel.  It  requires 
real  skill  to  impart  a  measure  of  understanding  and  of  guidance  in  a  non- 
authoritative  relationship,  in  which  staff  members  may  be  far  more  ready 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  institution  than  to  seek  ways  of 
doing  their  job  more  effectively;  understanding  cannot  be  forced  on  anyone. 
It  is  significant,  however,  how  many  staff  members  develop  a  real  and 
positive  interest  in  the  success  of  those  under  their  charge.  Such  interest, 
when  combined  with  the  experience  of  the  practical  failure  of  some  of  their 
preconceptions,  may  result  in  their  being  open,  even  eager,  for  further  under- 
standing and  help  from  the  clinically  trained  personnel. 

Social  worker's  {caseworker' s\  role 

An  expanded  role  is  emerging  for  the  institutional  caseworker.  As 
this  professional  service  has  developed  and  gained  acceptance,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  shifting  from  the  caseworker's  traditional  role  of  a  one-to-one 
counselling  relationship  with  the  child  to  one  of  broader  responsibility  in 
which  the  caseworker  is  intimately  related  to  the  entire  program  as  the 
person  primarily  responsible  for  the  individual  youngster's  treatment  plan. 
This  means  that  the  caseworker  must  work  with  personnel  as  much  as  with 
students,  and  particularly  with  key  personnel,  such  as  administrators  and 
cottage  staff,  and  must  build  up  a  relationship  in  which  the  caseworker  func- 
tions as  a  consultant  or  person  who  can  give  help  in  understanding  the  needs 
and  behavior  of  individual  students. 

By  training  and  experience,  if  competent  and  properly  oriented,  the 
caseworker  is  basically  concerned  with  the  individual  in  the  situation,  ever 
sensitive  and  mindful  of  the  individual  needs  of  the  child,  and  alert  to  op- 
portunities during  case  conferences  and  in  private  consultations  to  interpret 
these  personality  needs  and  the  corresponding  treatment  program  to  other 
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staff  members,  whenever  necessary. 

There  are  other  important  functions  for  the  caseworker,  too:  (l)  He 
should  gather  and  evaluate  significant  material  from  appropriate  sources 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  initial  (or  intake)  case  conference  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  treatment  planning  committee,^  aid  in  planning  the  treatment  pro- 
gram for  the  individual.  (2)  He  should  discuss  such  material  at  the  con- 
ference and  share  it  with  other  staff  members  who  will  be  working  with  the 
child.  (3)  He  should  maintain  a  continuing  relationship  with  the  child, 
keeping  alert  to,  and  calling  attention  to,  imminent  or  changing  needs, 
and  interpreting  these  to  other  staff  members.  (4)  He  is  responsible  for 
recording  the  student's  progress  reports,  case  conference  summaries,  reports 
from  various  staff  members,  reports  from  the  community,  and,  in  general, 
maintaining  the  individual  record  of  the  student.  (5)  He  should  maintain 
a  continuing  relationship  with  the  families  of  the  children,  geared  toward 
better  understanding  of  the  student's  problems  and  improvement  of  the 
family  relationships,  by  serving  as  the  liaison  between  the  child  and  all  con- 
tacts he  has  with  the  outside  community,  including  visits  from  relatives, 
emergency  home  visits,  vacation  visits,  and  contacts  with  other  social 
agencies  concerned  with  the  child  or  his  family.'"  (6)  He  should  assist 
the  staff  and  the  local  community  in  becoming  more  aware  of  the  needs  of 
children  as  individuals  by  active  participation  in  the  in-service  training, 
staff  development,  and  public  relations  program. 

In  order  to  benefit  by  such  services,  every  student  should  be  specifically 
assigned  to  a  caseworker.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  every  child 
will  have  a  sustained  contact  with  the  worker  on  an  intensive,  frequent 
interview  basis.  In  many  cases,  it  simply  means  that  the  caseworker  will 
be  available  to  the  child  and  to  the  staff  members  who  are  in  contact  with 
that  child,  and  will  take  a  continuing  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
treatment  plans  for  the  individual  child  as  long  as  he  remains  in  residence. 
The  way  the  caseworker  may  discharge  his  functions  may  vary  from  case 
to  case  and  depends  on  an  analysis  of  the  situations  in  which  a  student  may 
need  interview  service. 

The  number  of  students  assigned  to  each  caseworker  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  institutional  program.  With  realistic 
recognition  of  the  limitations  on  the  number  of  caseworkers  available, 
under  ordinary  conditions  a  caseworker  devoting  full  time  to  children  in 
residence  should  be  assigned  not  more  than  30  students."  Some  training 
schools  have  found  the  system  of  having  one  caseworker  assigned  to  each 
cottage  a  fair  method  of  distributing  caseloads. 


'  Also  called  case  review  committee,  guidance  committee,  or  progress  evaluation  committee. 

*"  This  applies  particularly  to  the  institutional  caseworker  to  whom  the  youngster  is 
assigned  on  the  day  of  his  enrollment  and  who  follows  through  with  him  until  date  of  place- 
ment. The  same  caseworker  may  do  the  whole  job  of  supervising  the  child  later,  if  the  after- 
care service  is  a  part  of  the  institutional  program,  but  usually  the  family  contacts  are  around 
issues  such  as  visiting,  clothing  needs,  and  health  problems. 

^*  Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children,  cited  in  footnote  5.     (p.  20) 
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The  specific  professional  requirements  of  caseworkers  in  a  training 
school  are  such  that  persons  with  these  job  titles  cannot  adequately  dis- 
charge the  appropriate  functions  without  professional  graduate  training  in 
the  field  of  social  work.  A  training  school  caseworker  should  have 
graduated  from  an  accredited  graduate  school  of  social  work.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  the  caseworker  have  had  at  least  one  year's  paid  experience 
in  a  recognized  casework  agency  under  good  supervision  or  a  year  of  super- 
vised field  work  in  a  training  school.  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
caseworker's  training  and  experience  should  have  helped  him  develop  a 
philosophy  and  an  attitude  that  enable  him  to  function  comfortably  in  an 
authoritative  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  education  requirement,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  training  school  caseworker  have  previously  had  varied  social  work 
experience,  such  as  in  a  child  guidance  clinic,  a  residential  treatment  center, 
an  institution,  or  a  juvenile  court. 

A  training  school  casework  supervisor  should  have  graduated  from  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work,  with  the  emphasis  indicated  above,  and 
have  a  minimum  of  three  years'  paid  work  experience  (one  of  which  should 
have  been  in  a  supervisory  capacity)  in  a  recognized  casework  agency  under 
good  supervision,  preferably  in  a  children's  institution. 

In  training  schools  having  more  than  one  caseworker,  a  person  with 
the  qualifications  indicated  above  would  be  employed  as  a  supervisor  and 
might  also  be  designated  as  director  or  supervisor  of  social  services.  A 
training  school  employing  more  than  six  caseworkers  will  need  two  or 
more  supervisors,  one  of  which  might  serve  as  director  or  supervisor  of  the 
intensive  treatment  services.  (A  reasonable  ratio  would  be  one  supervisor 
to  six  caseworkers.)  However,  the  need  for  and  quality  of  the  supervision 
will  depend  upon  such  factors  as  the  number  of  other  responsibilities  carried 
by  the  supervisor,  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  supervisor,  and  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  workers. 

Group  worker's  role 

Training  schools  have  found  a  valuable  treatment  tool  in  the  group 
living  process  which  characterizes  institutional  life.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  all  training  school  personnel  have  occasion  to  observe  students  in 
group  situations  and  that  a  large  number  of  staff  members  actually  work 
with  children  in  groups.  Making  these  people  aware  of  their  opportunities 
and  helping  them  to  use  these  aspects  of  the  school  life  requires  a  well 
planned  and  integrated  program.  It  is  here — in  the  treatment  and  the 
group  life  program — that  the  social  group  worker  '^  can  make  his  greatest 
contribution.  He  possesses  basic  social  work  knowledge  and  skills  and  a 
specific  body  of  knowledge  about  group  processes  which  enriches  the  total 
life  of  the  training  school. 


'^  This  term  is  used  to  describe  the  group  worker  who  operates  as  a  member  of  the  treatment 
team  in  a  clinical  setting — not  the  traditional  recrcationist. 
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The  social  group  worker  should  be  an  integral  member  of  the  intensive 
treatment  services  staff.  Adding  him  to  the  staff  group  should  not  displace 
a  caseworker.  He  complements  the  caseworker  and  enlarges  the  treatment 
program  by  supplementing  individual  treatment.  As  a  member  of  the 
treatment  team,  the  group  worker  assists  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  cottage  life  program.  He  contributes  to  diagnosis;  suggests  group 
living  designs  to  support  individual  treatment;  creates  awareness  of  the 
impact  of  group  pathology  on  treatment  goals  and  suggests  ways  of  meeting 
such  problems.  His  skills  in  planning  group  composition  are  important 
tools  in  working  out  answers  to  age-old  questions  in  institutional  life.  He 
is  of  invaluable  help  in  assessing  the  treatment  potential  of  program  activi- 
ties, their  timing,  scheduling  and  content,  in  relation  to  treatment  goals. ^^ 
Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pressures,  positive  and  negative,  of  group 
life  in  the  community,  the  group  worker  has  much  to  offer  in  the  planning 
of  aftercare  programs.  He  could  also  be  used  advantageously  in  super- 
vising volunteer  workers  in  the  leisure  time  program  of  the  training  school. 

A  group  worker  is  equipped  to  give  direct  leadership  to  groups  of 
students,  formed  on  a  selective  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  and  treat- 
ing behavioral  and  emotional  problems.^*  He  might  function  as  a  cottage 
life  director  since  the  cottage  is  the  place  where  the  impact  of  group  living 
is  especially  strong.  Helping  cottage  staff  to  use  these  group  experiences 
effectively  in  relation  to  therapeutic  goals  is  a  full  time  job  in  a  training 
school. 

Lack  of  technical  experience  in  using  social  group  workers  in  these 
capacities  makes  it  impossible  to  suggest  a  ratio  of  their  number  to  the 
school  population.  It  is  obvious,  though,  that  no  one  person  could  per- 
form adequately  in  all  the  roles  described  here.  Experimentation  is  needed 
in  order  to  discover  the  maximum  usefulness  of  this  type  of  staff  member. 

Qualifications  for  the  social  group  worker  are :  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited graduate  school  of  social  work,  with  a  group  work  sequence;  at 
least  one  year's  experience  working  with  children  and  youth  in  a  group  work 
agency  or  setting  where  good  supervision  is  provided;  and  three  years'  paid 
work  experience  if  the  worker  is  to  supervise  other  personnel.  He  should 
be  able  to  function  comfortably  in  the  training  school  setting  with  its  neces- 
sary controls.  Since  this  experience  is  seldom  derived  from  the  traditional 
group  work  settings,  it  is  recommended  that  the  group  worker  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  "feel"  of  the  training  school  in  advance  of  his 
employment. 


1^  Redl,  Fritz:  "The  Therapeutic  Ingredients  in  the  Group  Work  Program  in  a  Residential 
Treatment  Center  for  Children",  pp.  43-48  in  Trecker,  Harleigh  B.  (Ed.)  Group  Work  in  the 
Psychiatric  Setting.     Whiteside-Morrow,  New  York,  1956.     224  pp. 

^^  The  purpose  of  such  groups  is  not  intensive  therapy.  The  group  worker  does  not  deal 
directly  with  the  problems  of  individual  members.  Instead,  his  aim  is  to  create  a  comfortable 
atmosphere  which  brings  out  healthy  personality  elements  and  permits  group  members  to  use 
their  strengths  in  positive  ways. 
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Group  therapy 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  the  skills  and  techniques  known 
as  group  therapy  have  an  important  place  in  the  training  school  program. 
Use  of  the  group  medium  to  further  the  individual's  understanding  of  his 
problems  and  to  motivate  him  towards  self-improvement  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  group  therapy.  ^^ 

Group  therapy  sessions  usually  take  the  form  of  small  discussion 
groups,  carefully  and  skillfully  guided  by  an  adult  leader.  The  leader's 
contribution  lies  in  his  knowledge  of  the  group  process  and  his  skill  in 
working  with  group  relationships.  A  major  therapeutic  value  in  these 
sessions  is  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  group  atmosphere  which  allevi- 
ates the  restrictive  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  By  focusing  the  discus- 
sion on  a  real  and  current  concern,  such  as  the  day-by-day  problems  of  insti- 
tutional life  or  preparation  for  handling  situations  of  the  "life  outside," 
youngsters  are  helped  to  understand  themselves  as  they  compare  their  own 
reactions  to  those  of  others  trying  to  resolve  similar  problems. ^^  Children 
who  cannot  be  reached  through  individual  treatment  often  are  helped  in 
therapy  groups. 

Apprehension  that  such  group  discussions  will  develop  into  "gripe 
sessions"  and  create  even  greater  anxieties  is  unwarranted  if  the  adult 
leadership  is  sufficiently  skillful  and  closely  related  to  the  other  intensive 
treatment  services  of  the  training  school.  The  skilled  leader  will  not  let 
youngsters  "just  release,"  but  will  direct  and  interpret  the  discussion  in 
terms  of  positive  goals. ^^  Furthermore,  the  whole  institutional  staff  must 
be  "ready"  for  group  therapy  through  preparation  which  provides  under- 
standing of  its  purposes  and  the  techniques  to  be  used.  The  material 
coming  out  of  a  session  should  be  safeguarded  with  the  same  degree  of 
confidentiality  as  a  psychiatric  interview  or  a  case  committee  conference. 

As  this  discussion  indicates,  the  use  of  group  therapy  techniques  is 

1^  "Group  therapy  is  not  therapy  in  the  group  but  through  the  group  by  use  of  group''struc- 
ture — its  bonds,  sub-groups,  leaders  and  followers,  conflicts  and  controls,  and  other  processes 
which  grow  out  of  group  life,  as  helping  agents." — Pennock,  Mary  E.  and  Grace  Weyker: 
"Some  Developments  in  the  Integration  of  Case  Work  and  Group  Work  in  a  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,"  pp.  76-91;  in  Trecker,  Harlcigh  B.  (Ed.):  Group  Work — Foundations  and  Frontiers, 
Whiteside-Morrow,  New  York,  1950.     418  pp.     (p.  76) 

1*  "Here,  with  his  peers  and  assisted  by  the  director,  who  leads  these  groups,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  his  own  problems  and,  as  he  sees  them,  the  problems  of  other  boys." — 
Elias,  Albert  (Director,  Highfields  Project):  "Highfields  Day  by  Day."  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies:  The  Welfare  Reporter,  June  1956,  p.  9. 

1'  "It  was  found  that  therapy  sessions  are  not  destructive  to  the  general  program  when 
the  techniques  are  proper  and  the  total  program  is  not  primarily  'custodial.'  The  youngsters 
exposed  to  group  therapy  seemed  better  behaved,  more  active  in  program,  and  more  eager  to 
participate  in  activities.  It  was  obvious  that  group  therapy  improved  socialization  and 
group  participation." — Cohen,  A.  Alfred:  "Use  of  Group  Process  in  an  Institution."  Social 
iVork,  Vol.  1.  No.  4,  October  1956.  (pp.  56-62) 
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valid  only  when  the  philosophy  and  services  of  the  training  school  are 
directed  towards  rehabilitation  and  treatment.  The  staff  leader  of  such 
groups  at  present  include  the  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist,  the  case- 
worker, the  group  worker,  and  other  members  of  the  treatment  team 
who  are  especially  trained  for  such  responsibilities,  many  of  whom 
work  directly  under  psychiatric  supervision. 

Clinical  psychological  service 

The  services  of  a  clinically  trained  psychologist  are  basic  to  the  study 
of  personality  and  human  behavior  problems.  In  addition  to  diagnostic 
testing  and  interpretation  of  significant  findings,  a  clinical  psychologist 
can  make  an  effective  contribution  by  helping  to  plan  a  youngster's  treat- 
ment program  in  the  case  conferences,  by  carrying  out  group  or  individual 
psychotherapy,  and  by  therapeutic  work  in  the  area  of  the  learning 
processes. 

Other  aspects  of  the  training  school  program  to  which  a  psychologist 
can  contribute  are  selection  of  personnel,  in-service  training  and  education 
of  the  staff,  research,  and  planning  for  individual  students  having  special 
difficulties  in  the  academic  program. 

The  skills  of  the  clinical  psychologist,  including  intelligence  testing 
and  projective  psychological  techniques,  should  be  recognized  as  of  primary 
importance  in  the  study  of  personality  organization  and  its  treatment.  The 
contributions  the  psychologist  is  able  to  make  in  determining  a  basis  for 
realistic  planning  in  the  academic  and  vocational  areas  are  also  important. 

The  level  of  training  and  experience  required  of  the  senior  training 
school  psychologist  should  be  based  on  the  function  for  which  he  will  have 
a  major  responsibility.  The  training  school  psychologist  who  shares  the 
major  responsibility  for  planning  treatment  as  a  key  member  of  a  case 
conference  or  "guidance"  committee,  engages  in  psychological  treatment 
and  therapy,  and  supervises  other  psychologists  in  the  school,  should  have 
a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  clinical  psychology  and  at  least  two  years  of  supervised, 
paid,  clinical  experience  with  children. 

The  training  school  psychologist  whose  major  function  is  administering 
and  interpreting  personality,  intelligence,  and  educational  tests  should 
have  a  Master's  degree  in  clinical  psychology  and  at  least  one  year  of 
supervised  experience  in  diagnostic  testing.  If  he  is  the  only  psycholo- 
gist in  the  school,  it  is  desirable  that  he  have  had  at  least  one  additional 
year  of  supervised  work  experience  in  an  accredited  clinical  facility. 

A  psychologist,  frequently  referred  to  as  a  guidance  director,  who  has 
major  responsibility  for  working  with  children  having  special  difficulties 
in  the  academic  program  and  for  development  of  educational  curricula,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  clinically  trained  psychologist  whose  major 
area  may  be  in  psychotherapy  or  projective  testing  or  research.  The  educa- 
tional psychologist  should  have  at  least  a  Master's  degree  in  educational 
psychology  and  preferably  one  or  more  years  of  experience  in  psycho- 
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educational  testing  and  guidance  counseling. 

The  number  of  psychologists  needed  will  depend  on  the  training 
school's  policy  regarding  the  scope  of  the  psychologist's  activities.  A 
minimum  of  one  full-time  psychologist  for  150  children  ^^  should  be  em- 
ployed. When  more  than  one  psychologist  is  employed,  the  best  qualified 
should  be  designated  as  the  chief  psychologist  and  be  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  psychological  service  program. 

Psychiatric  service 

The  training  of  a  psychiatrist,  especially  a  child  psychiatrist,  is  such 
that  he  should  have  a  major  role  in  diagnosing  the  problems  of  individual 
children,  contributing  to  the  development  of  treatment  plans  for  them,  and 
providing  direct  treatment  for  individual  children.  His  knowledge  and 
techniques  relating  to  the  study  of  personality  organization  and  motivation 
in  children  are  particularly  helpful  in  overall  program  planning,  in-service 
training,  and  policy  formation.  He  can  assist  the  superintendent  and  the 
staff  by  applying  his  understanding  to  the  problems  of  interstafF  relation- 
ships and  cooperation.  Usually,  and  probably  most  effectively,  through 
the  case  conference,  he  can  work  with  personnel  in  handling  specific  prob- 
lems of  difficult  children.  During  the  case  conferences  the  behavior  of  both 
the  child  and  the  staff  involved  are  examined  and  interpreted,  giving  the 
staff  a  better  understanding  of  their  responsibilities.  When  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  a  mental  illness  or  serious  emotional  disturbance  which  requires 
psychiatric  treatment,  the  psychiatrist  should  make  diagnostic  studies. 
Even  if  such  studies  do  not  reveal  a  specific  mental  illness  they  are  important 
in  assuring  the  staff  that  the  particular  child  can  adjust  to  the  demands  of 
institutional  living  by  following  a  prescribed  program. 

If  psychiatric  services  are  available  only  on  a  part-time  basis,  the  psy- 
chiatrist should  spend  a  major  portion  of  his  time  with  the  staff,  acting  in  a 
consultative  capacity  on  specific  cases  and  aiding  in  staff  development.  He 
should  be  creative  in  the  use  of  time  and  alert  to  means  and  methods  of  en- 
riching the  general  program  so  that  a  better  treatment  environment  can  be 
created  and  maintained.  The  effectiveness  of  the  psychiatrist  can  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  kinds  of  data  prepared  for  him  by  the  psychologist 
and  the  social  worker. 

The  training  school  psychiatrist  should  have  graduated  from  an  ap- 
proved school  of  medicine  and  have  a  State  certificate  or  license  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located.  He  should  have  had 
postgraduate  specialty  training  in  child  psychiatry.  If  a  school  has  only 
one  psychiatrist,  or  a  chief  psychiatrist  supervising  other  psychiatrists,  that 
psychiatrist  should  be  certified  in  psychiatry,  or  be  eligible  for  certification, 
by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  that  he  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  experience  working  coopera- 
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tively  with  psychologists  and  social  workers.  Aptitude  and  capacity  for 
rapport  with  youngsters  and  with  staff  are  particularly  important.  A  good 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  institution  is  as  important 
to  his  success  as  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  the  child.  Such 
knowledge  can  best  be  derived  when  the  psychiatrist  is  truly  a  part  of  the 
staff. 

|j'*;  A  minimum  of  one  full-time  psychiatrist  for  150  children  should  be 
employed.^®  Even  with  this  ratio,  it  is  recognized  that  only  a  limited 
amount  of  intensive  psychotherapy  can  be  given  by  the  psychiatrist. 

The  training  school  as  a  training  center 

Another  goal  of  the  training  school  is  to  achieve  a  standard  of  overall 
performance  such  as  to  qualify  it  to  become  identified  with  a  graduate  uni- 
versity as  a  training  center  for  the  various  professional  disciplines  necessary 
in  a  training  school  program.  This  graduate  student  training  arrangement 
not  only  provides  additional  personnel  for  the  training  school  and  excellent 
professional  experience  for  the  students  but  it  helps  to  bring  creative  and 
promising  people  into  the  training  school  field  as  practitioners. 


Other  Professional  Services 
Health  and  medical  services 

Whereas  all  aspects  of  the  training  school  program  are  concerned  with 
the  total  health  of  the  individual  child,  the  specific  health  services  consti- 
tute a  particularly  important  branch  of  the  total  program.  With  growing 
recognition  of  the  inter-relationship  between  emotional  and  physical  ills 
and  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  by  health  personnel  on  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  healthy  adjustment  rather  than  merely  to  cure  disease  and  ail- 
ments, it  may  well  be  that  the  health  services  and  the  intensive  treatment 
services  now  commonly  set  apart  in  the  training  school  structure,  will  be 
brought  together  under  one  service.  At  any  rate,  "psychiatric"  and 
"health"  services  should  be  interrelated  so  that  there  is  a  coordinated 
health  and  treatment  plan  for  each  child.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
several  training  schools  and  is  in  line  with  current  trends  in  public  and 
private  health,  resulting  in  the  wider  use  of  health  personnel  in  the  insti- 
tution program  generally. 

Health  personnel  should  have  a  basic  understanding  of  child  develop- 
ment and  the  dynamics  of  delinquent  behavior.  They  should  understand 
the  subtle  interconnection  between  mental  and  physical  health  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  illness  and  physical  complaints  to  children  in  general  and 
to  the  particular  child  with  whom  they  deal.     In  their  daily  contacts  with 
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children  health  personnel  will  learn  much  of  value  to  the  total  treatment 
effort.  For  this  reason,  they  should  be  represented  on  the  case  conference 
committees  so  that  they  will  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  individual 
child,  the  treatment  plan  for  him,  and  the  institutional  resources. 

The  health  of  all  students  admitted  to  the  training  school  must  be  pro- 
moted and  protected.  This  places  a  dual  responsibility  on  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  health  services:  health  maintenance  and  day-by-day  pro- 
vision of  medical  care.  To  discharge  these  responsibilities,  he  must  use 
various  medical  and  public  health  services  from  appropriate  sources  outside 
the  training  school  to  assure  that  public  health  standards  are  being  observed 
in  the  institutional  program  and  to  assure  an  overall  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide medical  services  to  individual  boys  and  girls. 

Some  children  who  become  seriously  ill  while  in  the  training  school 
may  best  be  cared  for  in  a  hospital  outside  the  training  school  and  plans 
should  be  made  in  advance  for  the  use  of  such  hospital  facilities  when 
needed.  However,  in  order  to  care  for  the  child  who  has  a  minor  illness, 
which  can  be  treated  best  in  the  training  school  under  the  medical  super- 
vision of  a  physician,  an  infirmary  or  similar  facility  should  be  provided. 
Whether  or  not  the  training  school  needs  to  provide  a  complete  hospital 
facility  depends  mainly  upon  the  availability  of  such  facilities  outside  the 
training  school. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  initial  physical  examination  in  the  reception 
procedures  is  to  protect  the  training  school  community  from  communicable 
diseases.  Therefore,  upon  admission,  or  within  24  hours,  each  child  should 
be  examined  by  a  physician.  Appropriate  provision  is  needed  for  children 
who  are  suspected  of  having  an  infection.  The  examination  should  include 
taking  the  child's  temperature  and  careful  examination  to  determine  the 
presence  of  any  infectious  skin  conditions.  By  the  same  token,  the  timing 
of  examinations  and  tests  should  be  such  that  they  do  not  compound  the 
child's  emotional  difficulties.  Actually,  the  health  appraisal  begins  at  this 
time,  but  it  may  be  completed  later.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  child 
has  been  admitted  there  should  be  an  examination  of  the  chest  and  an  X-ray, 
if  indicated,  and  blood,  urine,  and  stool  examinations.  Within  a  reason- 
able time  after  admission,  each  youngster  should  also  have  an  ear  and  eye 
examination  to  detect  any  need  for  correction  of  audio-visual  deficiencies. 

The  danger  of  newcomers  introducing  contagion  to  the  group  has  been 
over-emphasized  in  the  past  and  in  some  instances  an  unnecessarily  long 
period  of  isolation  of  a  new  child  has  resulted  from  policies  and  procedures 
covering  blood  tests  and  smears.  Communicable  diseases  of  childhood  are 
rare  among  children  of  the  age  found  in  training  schools.  The  transmission 
of  venereal  disease  by  non-sexual  contact  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be  disre- 
garded for  practical  purposes.  The  main  hazard  is  communicable  condi- 
tions of  the  skin,  including  such  conditions  as  pediculosis  and  ringworm 
and  occasionally  scabies  and  impetigo.  Youngsters  with  such  conditions 
should  be  cared  for  away  from  others  until  the  skin  condition  or  illness 
clears  up.     Only  children  who  are  found  on  examination  to  have  an  in- 
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fectious  condition  should  be  isolated. 

Each  child  should  have  a  complete  physical  examination  just  prior  to 
his  release  from  the  training  school.  Not  only  is  this  a  protective  device 
for  the  school  administration,  but  it  sends  the  youngster  off  with  the  assur- 
ance of  being  physically  sound  or  with  specific  recommendations  for  his 
future  physical  care. 

The  medical  program  of  the  training  school  should  provide  for  a  health 
appraisal  of  each  child,  detection  and  treatment  of  physical  defects  needing 
correction,  and  the  teaching  of  good  nutrition  and  personal  hygiene.  The 
health  appraisal  should  include  a  health  history,  physical  examination, 
immunizations  and  clinical  tests. 

In  both  the  detection  and  correction  of  physical  defects,  the  services  of 
various  medical  specialists  may  be  required.  Funds  should  be  available  for 
such  specialists  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids. 
Continuation  of  any  corrective  treatment  after  a  child  leaves  the  institu- 
tion, including  the  financial  arrangements,  should  be  worked  into  the  plan- 
ning for  release  and  aftercare  supervision. 

Interpretation  of  the  health  appraisal  and  the  diagnostic  tests  should 
be  given  to  the  child  so  that  the  examination  may  have  educational  value. 
Adequate  health  and  dental  records  should  be  maintained. 

All  personnel  coming  in  contact  with  the  youngsters  should  be  in  good 
physical  condition.  Pre-employment  and  regular  periodic  physical  exami- 
nations, including  chest  X-rays  if  indicated  and  blood  tests,  should  be 
required.  There  should  be  careful  adherence  to  the  public  health  standards 
covering  food  handlers,  laundry  workers,  barbers,  and  beauty  operators. 
It  is  also  good  practice  to  include  psychological  testing  in  the  employment 
screening  process  to  determine  a  prospective  employee's  intelligence,  emo- 
tional stability  and  general  aptitudes. 

The  health  and  medical  services  should  be  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  training  school's  physician,  who  should  be  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  especially 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  in  understanding  children  and  the 
problems  and  diseases  of  childhood.  It  would  be  particularly  desirable  for 
the  physician  to  have  had  training  in  pediatrics,  especially  in  the  under- 
standing of  adolescence,  and  also  training  in  school  health,  which  generally 
includes  experience  in  public  health.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  selection  of  the  school  physician  and  the  school  dentist  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  oriented  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  institutional  treat- 
ment. They,  like  other  specialists  in  the  training  school  program,  should 
have  the  personal  attribute  of  demonstrated  ability  to  use  effective  and 
sympathetic  treatment  techniques  in  their  work  with  children.  They 
should  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the  institutional  team,  even  though,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  their  time  is  largely  taken  up  with  their  own  specialty. 

The  nursing  service  in  the  training  school  should  include  over-all 
supervision  of  the  first  aid  program  and  referral  of  both  major  and  minor 
symptoms  of  disease  to  competent  medical  personnel.     In  addition  to  pro- 
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viding  nursing  care  for  sick  children  cared  for  in  the  institution,  the  nursing 
service  should  also  provide  opportunities  for  other  staff  members  to  discuss 
the  health  problems  of  individual  children  with  the  nurses  and  physician. 

The  nursing  service  should  make  full  use  of  outside  consultation  services 
available  from  pediatric  nursing  consultants,  pediatricians  and  other  State 
nursing  consultants. 

The  full-time  services  of  at  least  one  registered  nurse  during  the  waking 
hours  are  essential,  particularly  if  the  institution  operates  without  a 
resident  physician.  In  addition  to  having  completed  the  usual  professional 
training,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  nurse  should  also  have  a 
background  in  pediatric  nursing  or  training  which  included  some  emphasis 
on  the  understanding  of  child  growth  and  development.  The  quantity 
and  kind  of  nursing  service  should  be  directly  related  to  the  size  of  the 
institution,  the  availability  of  medical  and  health  services  from  outside 
the  school,  and  the  health  program  defining  the  amount  of  medical  and 
health  services  to  be  provided.  It  is  possible  to  use  practical  nurses  and 
hospital  aides  (not  boys  or  girls  of  the  training  school)  under  professional 
nursing  supervision  for  the  infirmary  service. 

Health  personnel  also  have  a  responsibility  for  counseling  in  the  area 
of  personal  hygiene.  In  interviews  with  children  the  health  personnel 
will  have  many  opportunities  to  correct  misinformation  about  health  and 
to  help  the  child  assume  responsibility  for  promoting  his  own  health. 

Dental  service 

Proper  dental  care  is  particularly  important  for  the  young.  The 
dental  program  in  the  training  school  should  go  far  beyond  "calling  the 
dentist  when  the  child  has  a  toothache."  Each  school,  regardless  of  size, 
should  have  dental  service  as  an  integral  part  of  its  health  program,  and 
the  particular  plan  used  should  be  determined  by  the  number  of  dentist 
hours  needed  to  provide  service  to  every  youngster.  All  children  should 
be  given  a  thorough  dental  examination  at  least  twice  each  year.  If 
necessary,  the  examination  should  include  X-rays.  Adequate  dental 
services  should  include  preventive  as  well  as  remedial  work,  and  oral 
hygiene  instruction  to  the  entire  staff.  Dental  specialists,  including 
orthodontists,  and  laboratory  services  should  be  available  to  correct 
conditions  which  have  been  diagnosed  as  contributing  to  the  child's 
delinquency. 

A  dental  examination  should  be  given  prior  to  release.  Necessary 
dental  work  should  be  completed  unless,  of  course,  it  alone  prolongs  the 
institutional  stay. 

The  dentist  must  be  licensed  to  practice  in  the  State  in  which  the  school 
is  located. 

Religious  services 

Religious  services,  teaching,  and  counseling  are  essential  parts  of  a 
training  school  program  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  being  on  an  equal 
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plane  with  other  effective  treatment  factors.  The  training  school  should 
provide  an  opportunity  for  each  child's  religious  education,  and  for  volun- 
tary participation  in  the  services  of  one  of  the  religious  denominations, 
which  one  being  dependent  upon  his  choice  or  his  parent's  wishes. 

Some  chaplains  have  found  it  helpful  to  encourage  children  in  the  train- 
ing school  who  are  interested  in  doing  so  to  take  an  active  part  in  planning 
for  and  participating  in  their  religious  services.  In  such  efforts  they  need 
individual  counseling  and  guidance  by  chaplains  who  are  sincere,  approach- 
able, understanding,  and  tolerant;  know  the  problems  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren; and  possess  the  qualities  of  personality  that  attract  and  inspire  others. 

The  major  religious  faiths  represented  in  the  training  school  popula- 
tion should  be  served  by  chaplains  on  the  school  staff.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren that  a  chaplain  can  counsel  effectively  has  not  been  established.  How- 
ever, every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  every 
child  in  the  institution  are  adequately  met.  If  there  are  two  or  more  chap- 
lains, one  of  them  should  have  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  re- 
ligious program,  including  the  services  of  volunteer  religious  organizations. 

In  instances  where  a  student's  religious  and  spiritual  needs  cannot  be 
met  by  chaplains  assigned  to  the  school,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  approved  representative  of  his  faith.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  participation  in  worship  and  religious  activity  as  part  of  a 
community  congregation  outside  the  training  school  is  most  beneficial 
whenever  it  can  be  arranged. 

The  well  trained  chaplain  plays  an  important  role  as  a  member  of  the 
treatment  team.  In  addition  to  being  ordained  and  in  good  standing  in  his 
own  religious  organization,  it  is  desirable  that  he  have  special  training  and 
experience  in  the  disciplines  related  to  personality  development,  such  as 
social  work,  psychology,  or  sociology.  It  is  also  desirable  that  he  have 
completed  a  year  of  clinical  pastoral  care  and  be  accredited  as  an  institu- 
tional chaplain  by  an  agency  such  as  the  Council  for  Clinical  Training. 

Public  funds  should  be  provided  in  the  training  school  budget  for  chap- 
lains' salaries.  Part-time  and  full-time  chaplains  should  be  paid  com- 
mensurate w^ith  the  qualifications  and  services  that  are  expected  of  them  as 
well  as  in  conformity  with  the  practices  of  their  religious  group.  If  it  is 
customary  with  their  religious  affiliation,  the  training  school  should  make 
payments  toward  the  chaplain's  denominational  pension  plan.  Also,  the 
chaplain  should  be  provided  with  budgeted  funds  to  carry  out  the  essential 
features  of  his  religious  program. 

The  chaplain  who  is  clinically  oriented  has  much  to  contribute.  He 
should  participate  in  the  diagnostic  and  treatment  evaluation  of  each  stu- 
dent, work  closely  with  the  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and  social  workers 
responsible  for  planning  the  total  treatment  programs,  including  aftercare 
supervision,  and  assist  in  the  provision  of  in-service  training  for  staff.  He 
should  be  responsible  for  integrating  all  activities  with  religious  connota- 
tions, such  as  grace  at  meals,  Bible  discussion  groups,  confessionals,  ob- 
servance of  religious  holidays,  and  religious  instruction  classes,  into  the 
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total  institutional  program. 

He  would  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  extent  and  significance  of  the 
student's  religious  background,  make  careful  observations  of  the  behavior 
of  children  in  his  contacts  with  them,  contribute  to  understanding  the 
youngster  and,  consequently,  to  planning  treatment.  In  doing  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  objectively  integrate  his  own  thinking  with  that  of 
other  staff  members  and  to  coordinate  the  information  received  with  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  particular  faith  with  which  the  child  is  affiliated. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  chaplain 
and  his  other  duties,  as  long  as  his  main  function  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
chaplain's  primary  responsibilities  are  concerned  with  a  religious  ministry 
designed  to  help  the  children  he  serves.  As  a  person  specially  trained  for 
religious  work,  the  chaplain  relates  his  work  to  that  of  other  specialists, 
and  functions  as  do  the  other  specialists  within  the  administrative  frame- 
work of  the  institution.  The  chaplain  discharges  his  religious  offices  in 
accordance  with  both  the  tenets  of  his  church  and  the  basic  policies  of  the 
institution. 

All  training  schools  should  have  some  chapel  facility  available,  sepa- 
rate from  other  facilities  and  used  only  for  religious  worship  and  for  activi- 
ties in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a  house  of  worship.  An  all-faith  chapel 
is  considered  satisfactory.  There  should  be  pews  adapted  for  kneeling,  and 
an  altar  for  centering  liturgical  worship  in  an  all-faith  chapel. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  gymnasium  or  the  school  auditorium  for 
religious  services,  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  worship  by  providing  the  religious  accouterments  appropriate  to  the 
service. 


Educational  Program 


Objectives  and  principles 

Since  the  educational  program  is  developmental  and  has  therapeutic 
values  in  addition  to  its  instructional  values,  it  is  an  essent"''l  part  of  the 
treatment  program.  What  takes  place  under  the  auspices  of  education  is 
related  to  all  other  aspects  of  the  institutional  program— the  work  activi- 
ties, cottage  life,  recreation,  and  clinical  services.  In  the  classroom,  as  in 
all  other  settings  within  the  training  school,  emphasis  must  be  upon  the 
development  of  constructive  and  satisfying  human  relationships.  Stress 
should  be  placed  particularly  upon  social  training,  teaching  the  basic 
principles  of  healthy  family  relationships  and  the  development  of  acceptable 
attitudes  and  behavior. 

The  instructional  program  should  embrace  good  educational  content 
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and  practices,  have  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  full  range  of  the  children's  academic  levels,  utilize  sig- 
nificant educational  approaches  in  all  work  programs,  and  integrate 
educational  principles  and  practices  with  other  relevant  activities  and 
services  of  the  institutional  program.  Every  aspect  of  the  training  school 
program  having  clearly  defined  training  values,  including  vocational 
training,  should  be  coordinated  with  the  formalized  instructional  program 
of  the  training  school. 

Teachers  in  training  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  cottages  and 
other  facilities  in  the  institution  and  confer  with  other  institutional  per- 
sonnel at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  know  the  staff,  the  operations,  and 
the  numerous  resources  within  the  institution  that  can  be  used  for  practical 
and  interesting  educational  projects.  If  the  purpose  of  the  training  school 
is  to  educate  and  retrain  youth  for  satisfactory  life  adjustment,  "education" 
is  not  confined  to  class  room  work  and  vocational  assignments.  Life  in 
the  cottage,  on  the  campus,  or  in  the  assembly  hall,  should  be  just  as  truly 
an  educational  experience  as  organized  school  work,  and  everyone  who  has 
responsibilities  for  the  child  in  any  of  these  other  areas  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
fact,  an  "educator"  with  an  important  contribution  to  make  to  the  total 
treatment  program. 


Relationship  to  State  departments  of  education 

Regardless  of  what  department  administers  the  training  schools,  the 
State  department  of  education  should  have  certain  responsibilities  relat- 
ing to  the  educational  program  of  the  training  schools.  Many  States  have 
written  these  responsibilities  into  their  laws. 

Such  laws  obligate  the  administrator  of  the  training  school  to  keep  the 
State  education  department  informed  of  his  program  and  of  the  educational 
needs  in  his  school.  Children  in  a  training  school  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  law  governing  compulsory  attendance  and  minimum 
ages  for  exclusion  from  school.  All  of  the  State  laws  relating  to  educa- 
tional standards  should  be  as  applicable  in  a  training  school  as  in  any  other 
public  school  of  the  State.  Such  laws  usually  permit  flexibility  in  appli- 
cation in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  cannot  profit  from  the 
traditional  program. 

Many  training  school  children  have  proven  by  their  failure  to  adjust 
to  the  public  schools  they  have  attended  in  their  home  communities  that 
they  cannot  "use"  the  usual  school  program.  This  creates  a  challenge  to 
the  training  school  administration  to  set  up  an  imaginatively  designed 
curriculum  which  takes  full  advantage  of  the  educational  possibilities  in 
the  planned,  controlled  environment  of  the  training  school.  The  potential 
all-around  growth  of  each  individual  may  be  enhanced  by  an  all-year 
school  program,  with  remedial  teaching  and  other  specialized  work,  in- 
cluding a  school  vacation  provided  during  the  summermonths.     The  use 
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of  State  educational  services  should  lead  to  the  fullest  possible  utilization 
of  the  environmental  set-up  for  teaching  purposes. 

Education  supervisors 

The  formal  educational  and  instructional  program  of  the  training 
school  requires  the  leadership  of  a  competent  principal  and  supervisor  and 
particularly  well  qualified  teachers — educators  who  see  themselves  not  as 
"teaching  school,"  but  as  contributing  cooperatively  to  a  total  living 
situation  consciously  designed  for  helping  children  readjust  their  behavior 
to  conform  to  the  demands  society  makes  upon  them. 

Whoever  carries  the  actual  responsibilities  for  the  school  program 
should  meet  the  respective  State  certification  regulations  for  comparable 
school  responsibilities,  including  the  required  administrative  credentials. 
Qualifications  for  the  principal  should  include  a  Master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion and  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  administration  or 
supervisory  work  in  a  school  with  good  standards.  Additional  graduate 
work  in  administration  and  special  education,  and  experience  in  an  insti- 
tutional school  are  highly  desirable.  The  principal  should  possess  super- 
visory skills  and  qualities  of  leadership  and  have  had  successful  experience 
in  working  cooperatively  with  members  of  his  profession.  Knowledge  of 
various  levels  and  aspects  of  education,  such  as  elementary,  secondary, 
remedial,  curricula  for  exceptional  children,  and  vocational  counseling  is 
very  useful.  A  working  knowledge  of  mental  health  principles,  psycho- 
logical data  interpretation,  and  health  education  will  help  him  to  work 
closely  with  clinical  personnel,  and  is  therefore  desirable. 

The  qualifications  for  the  position  of  assistant  principal  should  be  the 
same  as  those  required  of  a  principal,  except  that  the  extent  of  administra- 
tive or  supervisory  experience  required  may  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
required  for  the  principal. 

The  need  for  educational  supervisory  personnel  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  school,  the  complexity  of  pupil  problems,  the  age  range  served 
by  the  school,  and  the  relative  competencies  of  the  teaching  staff.  The 
duties  of  the  principal  and  administrative  staff  include  planning  and  super- 
vision of  the  instructional  program,  organizing  the  school  by  grouping 
pupils  for  effective  learning,  selecting  teachers,  providing  leadership  in 
curriculum  development,  selecting  teaching  materials  and  equipment,  pro- 
viding in-service  staff  training,  and  integrating  the  instructional  work 
with  all  other  aspects  of  the  institutional  program. 

The  entire  educational  program  should  be  administered  within  the 
administrative  unit,  with  the  educational  staff's  salaries  and  the  program's 
operating  expenses  included  in  the  operating  budget  of  the  school. 

Training  school  teachers 

Effective  pupil  guidance  and  instruction  in  a  training  school  require  a 
high  type  of  teacher,  with  a  consuming  interest  in  teaching  children,  and 
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with  broader  experience  and  training  than  is  needed  in  the  average  public 
school.  Training  school  teachers  must  become  oriented  in  the  overall 
philosophy  of  treatment,  understand  the  function  of  other  specialists  in 
relation  to  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  treat- 
ment potential  involved  in  the  relationship  they  develop  with  each  student. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in  the  training  school  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  teacher  of  a  special  class  for  maladjusted  pupils  in  a  com- 
munity school.  The  qualifications  for  both  jobs  should  be  commensurate, 
with  the  training  school  teacher  being  certified  as  having  special  training 
for  this  work.  The  job  of  the  training  school  teacher  is  exceptionally 
difficult  since  he  is  called  upon  to  work  with  children  who  may  have 
severe  behavior  difficulties,  shortcomings  and  retardation  in  spoken  and 
written  language,  and  frequently  a  marked  distaste  for  school  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  training  school  teachers  have  a  Master's  degree  in 
education,  with  majors  in  the  specific  subject  field  they  are  teaching,  and 
a  sequence  in  special  education,  guidance,  or  related  majors.  Wherever 
standards  have  been  set  by  the  State  educational  authorities  for  the  certi- 
fication of  teachers  of  maladjusted  children,  training  school  teachers 
should  meet  these  qualifications  also.  It  is  important  that  these  teachers 
have  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  before  coming 
to  the  training  school. 

Specialists  in  certain  fields,  such  as  remedial  reading,  speech,  art, 
music,  home  economics,  beauty  culture,  and  stenography  should  be  pro- 
fessionally qualified  in  the  fields  of  their  specialty.  It  is  desirable  that 
these  teachers  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  full-time  paid  employment  in 
their  specialized  field. 

Only  as  training  schools  anticipate  more  assistance  from  State  teacher 
training  agencies  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of  teachers  for  their  staffs 
can  a  thoroughly  adequate  educational  program  be  developed.  Attracting 
the  right  kinds  of  teachers  to  training  school  positions  depends  on:  (1)  hav- 
ing teaching  conditions  in  the  school  in  terms  of  personal  living,  school 
housing,  pupil  loads,  time  schedules,  salaries,  and  advancement  on  the  job 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  best  public  community  schools;  and  (2) 
presenting  opportunities  for  professional  growth  through  a  well  organized 
on-the-job  training  program  by  which  teachers  become  more  competent  as 
a  result  of  their  training  school  experience.  The  desirable  teacher  will  not 
be  content  to  live  in  a  school  isolated  from  contacts  with  the  community, 
with  vmreasonably  large  classes,  low  salary,  and  extra-curricular  responsi- 
bilities crowding  his  or  her  out-of-school  hours. 

A  satisfactory  educational  program  within  a  training  school  requires 
that:  (a)  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  should  not  exceed  15  pupils  per  teacher;  (b) 
the  yearly  teaching  schedule  should  provide  for  vacation  periods  comparable 
to  those  of  the  public  school  teacher,  certain  intervals  for  study,  attendance 
at  State  teachers'  conferences,  and  visits  to  schools  and  institutions;  (c)  the 
classroom  teaching  schedule  should  not  exceed  30  hours  weekly,  thereby 
allowing  time  for  conferences  and  classroom  preparations;  (d)  the  teachers 
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should  not  be  expected  to  carry  duties  unrelated  to  the  educational  program, 
such  as  cottage  service  and  dining  room  supervision,  and  should  be  free  from 
maintenance  duties,  such  as  responsibility  for  keeping  the  school  classrooms 
and  hallways  clean;  (e)  wherever  responsibilities,  like  club  or  hobby  groups, 
are  carried  by  teachers  outside  the  school  day,  their  schedules  should  be  ad- 
justed accordingly;  (f)  they  should  be  able  to  live  off  the  school  campus;  (g) 
teacher  salaries  should  be  in  keeping  with  salaries  in  the  public  schools  or  at 
least  meet  the  minimum  salary  standards  throughout  the  State  for  compar- 
able work;  (h)  their  initial  salaries  should  be  based  on  experience  and  train- 
ing, and  the  salary  schedule  should  provide  for  salary  increments  related  to 
additional  experience,  merit,  and  continuing  professional  training;  (i)  all 
teachers,  including  instructors  of  vocational  shops,  classes  for  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  remedial  reading,  should  have  as  a  minimum  training  the  re- 
quirements for  licensed  teachers  in  the  particular  area  of  instruction  con- 
cerned within  the  State;  and  (j)  teacher  training  courses  and  institutes 
which  will  prepare  the  teacher  for  understanding  and  teaching  socially 
maladjusted  children. 

Planning  the  program  to  meet  pupil  needs 

The  educational  program  of  the  training  school  should  provide  every 
student  maximum  opportunity  for  learning  in  accordance  with  his  abilities, 
interests,  and  his  total  treatment  program.  Such  planning  requires  a  close 
working  relationship  between  the  educational  staff  and  the  clinical  services 
staff.  Just  as  each  school  must  develop  its  philosophy  and  objectives  and 
state  them  in  terms  that  all  can  understand,  so  must  each  school  plan  the 
curricula  suited  to  its  own  particular  conditions  of  pupil  population  and 
environment.  The  curricula  must  provide  for  students  who  will  return  to 
grade  or  high  school,  for  those  who  will  go  to  work,  and  for  those  who  may 
be  mentally  retarded. 

Training  school  curricula  include:  essentials  in  subject  skills  and  con- 
tent for  those  who  will  return  to  community  schools,  including  remedial 
help  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  those  who  need  it;  experiences 
related  to  home  life  and  community  life,  such  as  health  education,  personal 
grooming,  consumer  education,  and  insight  into  the  relevance  of  current 
events  to  the  content  of  their  organized  courses;  physical  fitness  classes; 
informational  and  recreational  reading;  correspondence  courses  for  special 
interests;  religious  education;  and  pre-vocational  and  vocational  training. ^° 
In  addition  to  these  areas,  the  total  curriculum  should  include  opportu- 
nities to  participate  in  bands,  choirs,  and  music  appreciation,  in  arts  and 
crafts,  hobby  clubs,  industrial  arts,  and  in  dramatics. 

Creative  arts  should  be  heavily  stressed.     Active,  aggressive  young- 
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sters,  inhibited,  withdrawn  boys  and  girls,  unstable,  irresponsible  children, 
curious,  adventurous  youth  can  find  self-expression  and  relief  from  tension 
in  the  use  of  their  hands.  A  student  can  learn  a  great  deal  if  he  has  a 
chance  to  experiment  with  varied  tools  and  equipment  in  making  some- 
thing. 

Children  need  to  experience  handiwork  and  with  it  freedom  to  try 
things  out  and  to  develop  their  own  ideas.  This  does  not  imply  a  laissez- 
faire  situation  where  everyone  does  as  he  likes  without  plan  or  purpose. 
Their  growth  is  stimulated  by  situations  in  which  students  and  teachers 
together  continually  plan  and  carry  out  projects  of  definite  values  for  the 
individuals  and  the  group.  In  a  shop  or  laboratory  setting  with  tools  and 
materials,  and  absorbed  in  a  self-chosen  activity,  the  youngster  who  has 
been  fearful,  or  who  has  always  failed  in  tasks  imposed  by  others,  may 
experience  his  first  thrill  of  accomplishment.  The  student  learns  self- 
control  and  self-discipline  as  he  experiences  the  unhappy  results  of  his  own 
impulsiveness  or  carelessness  in  using  his  hands;  and  he  learns  the  value  of 
adult  assistance  as  he  faces  a  problem  for  which  he  asks  help  from  the 
instructor. 

Training  schools  are  now  offering  many  more  opportunities  for  this 
type  of  experience.  By  giving  students  freedom  in  using  materials  in  their 
own  way,  a  teacher  can  often  learn  of  abilities  and  interests  he  may  have 
missed  elsewhere.  Most  schools  now  have  at  least  one  period  a  day  for 
hobby  programs  and  creative  arts  under  the  supervision  of  a  classroom 
teacher  who  may  be  assisted  at  times  by  a  trade  or  maintenance  vs^orker. 
Model  airplane  and  boat  building,  nature  study,  photography,  plastics, 
ceramics,  hand-loom  weaving,  leather  and  bead  craft,  soap  and  wood 
carving,  metal  craft,  drawing  and  crayoning,  are  other  arts  and  crafts 
which,  when  integrated  with  the  leisure  time  activities  program,  contribute 
gainfully  to  the  total  training  school  educational  curriculum. 

In  grouping  children  and  assigning  educational  activities,  chronologi- 
cal age,  general  learning  capacity,  achievement  levels,  physical,  social  and 
emotional  maturity,  and  the  student's  individual  background  and  interests 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Educational  provisions  should  be 
made  for  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  and  children  with  speech  or 
other  physical  handicaps. 

Most  educational  programs  follow  the  plan  of  having  the  more  for- 
malized program  of  core  groupings,  wherein  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
preparation  for  return  to  conventional  school  situations,  and  an  ungraded 
program  for  retarded  children.  Occasionally,  a  student  is  assigned  to  a 
combination  of  the  two  programs. 

Vocational  training  aspects 

There  are  several  factors  peculiar  to  the  training  school  that  enter  into 
planning  for  vocational  education.  The  comparatively  short  period  of 
time  which  the  boy  or  girl  stays  in  the  training  school,  the  length  of  time 
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required  to  learn  a  trade,  and  the  student's  frequent  lack  of  readiness  to 
make  a  serious  choice,  indicate  that  most  students  can  only  be  introduced 
to  an  occupation  or  trade.  For  many,  the  vocational  program  is  explora- 
tory and  pre-vocational,  affording  information,  interest,  and  a  beginning 
in  training. 

While  an  objective  of  a  vocational  training  program  is  to  teach  specific 
skills,  it  should  be  recognized  that  an  equally  important  goal  is  to  help 
children  develop  a  responsible  attitude  toward  work.  Without  mini- 
mizing the  contribution  training  school  youngsters  will  eventually  make 
to  society  as  working  members,  most  of  them  will  earn  their  living  by 
doing  relatively  simple  tasks. 

There  may  be  vocational  training  value  in  many  simple  institutional 
tasks,  depending  largely  on  the  attitude  a  youngster  develops  toward  them. 
For  example,  a  child  may  learn  all  he  needs  to  know  about  operating  a  hand 
lawn  mower  in  a  few  minutes,  but  unless  he  appreciates  the  importance  of 
what  he  is  doing,  he  may  break  the  mowers  as  fast  as  they  are  supplied. 
The  development  of  a  proper  attitude  toward  work  and  its  tools  is  some- 
thing that  takes  time,  is  tied  in  closely  with  completing  the  simple  tasks 
satisfactorily,  and  is  related  to  the  total  social  adjustment  of  teen-agers. 

Production  and  maintenance  jobs  supervised  by  the  vocational  teacher 
should  be  part  of  a  careful  teaching  plan  that  provides  learning  and  pro- 
gressive growth  toward  job  mastery.  Otherwise,  even  under  the  trained 
teacher,  these  will  be  job  experiences  without  educational  value.  Any 
agricultural  or  trade  training,  in  order  to  be  educational,  requires  genuine 
study,  analysis,  breakdown  into  specific  operational  and  informational 
units,  and  a  definite  effort  to  relate  and  integrate  the  clearly  defined  voca- 
tional training  with  the  academic  curriculum. 

Qualified  journeymen,  certified  by  the  appropriate  State  department  to 
teach  specialized  vocational  work  in  high  school  or  trade  school  settings, 
are  acceptable  in  technical  trade  areas,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  education  to  develop  their  teaching  skills. 

Within  an  emphasis  in  the  vocational  training  program  placed  on  pro- 
viding exploratory  opportunities  for  occupational  guidance,  specific  train- 
ing may  also  be  provided  for  certain  jobs  in  which  there  are  the  likeliest 
opportunities  for  placement  in  local  communities. 

Cosmetology  and  barbering  represent  future  job  opportunities  in  many 
communities.  The  training  and  apprenticeship  for  these  is  feasible  within 
a  number  of  training  school  programs.  Cosmetology,  which  has  proven 
particularly  successful  in  some  girls'  training  schools,  has  given  added  se- 
curity to  the  girls  who  receive  their  diplomas  and  licenses  as  operators  and 
has  been  a  morale  factor  in  that  all  students  are  privileged  to  receive  this 
personal  service.  This  course  seems  to  have  a  particular  appeal  for  many 
girls  and  to  give  them  a  definite  objective,  both  as  a  future  vocation  and  for 
their  own  personal  care.  These  vocational  experiences  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  State  standards  and  in  a  way  that  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  become  a  licensed  operator  ready  for  employment  at  the  time  of  his 
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or  her  release.  However,  completion  of  such  courses,  in  compliance  with 
respective  State  requirements,  should  not  delay  a  youth's  release  if  other- 
wise ready  for  placement. 

It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  industrial  arts  in  boys'  schools, 
or  home  economics  in  girls'  schools,  and  certain  types  of  regular  maintenance 
work  as  it  is  carried  on  within  the  institution.  The  industrial  arts  and 
home  economics  training  should  be  under  trained,  skilled  teachers,  and  be  a 
part  of  the  instructional  program.  In  addition  to  vocational  training  pro- 
vided by  the  instructional  program,  most  training  schools  have  the  main- 
tenance work  done  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  personnel  who  are  not 
trained  teachers.  Students  may  be  assigned  to  a  specific  type  of  mainte- 
nance work  for  its  training  values.  In  considering  how  much  of  a  student's 
day  should  be  devoted  to  production,  industries  or  maintenance,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  student's  assignment  to  such  activities  is  justifiable  only 
insofar  as  this  furthers  his  general  education,  his  pre-vocational  or  voca- 
tional learning,  or  his  social  adjustment.  The  potential  training  value  of 
certain  types  of  maintenance  work  is  enhanced  if  the  experience  is  properly 
related  to  the  total  program. 

The  State  agency  concerned  with  vocational  education  can  offer  valu- 
able help  in  trade  and  industrial,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion. It  may  be  consulted  about  course  content  and  organization,  and  should 
be  requested  to  assist  in  details  of  planning  and  operation  of  vocational 
courses.  Often  assistance  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  also  can  be 
provided. 

Assignment  of  students 

All  children  in  the  training  school  who  can  benefit  from  an  education 
should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  complete  educational 
program.  Each  student  should  spend  the  number  of  hours  in  the  instruc- 
tional program,  academic  and  vocational,  indicated  by  his  educational  and 
treatment  needs  and  in  compliance  with  State  laws.  Students  who  wish 
to  attend  school  for  their  educational  advancement  should  not  be  limited  in 
school  attendance  because  of  a  job  assignment. 

In  addition  to  the  data  from  the  child's  school  records,  it  is  desirable 
to  %\.\t  students  special  psychological  tests  to  fully  determine  educational 
achievements,  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes,  as  well  as  educational 
needs  in  relation  to  academic  and  vocational  programming.  This  pro- 
gramming should  be  as  practical  and  productive  as  possible  in  relation  to 
where  and  how  the  student  will  live  after  leaving  the  training  school,  as 
well  as  to  his  future  educational  plans.  Assignment  to  classroom  work,  or 
to  industrial  arts  shops,  or  to  maintenance  work  having  educational  values, 
should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  carefully  considered  needs  of  the 
individual  student  as  indicated  in  the  diagnostic  study. 

No  youngster  should  be  kept  on  a  job  assignment  longer  than  he  can 
benefit  by  it.     If  another  job  assignment  in  the  institution  which  has  more 
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vocational  training  and  job  placement  possibilities  for  him  becomes  avail- 
able, he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  have  this  assignment,  Train- 
ing school  administrators  must  keep  a  keen  and  constant  vigilance  in  order 
to  maintain  a  healthy  balance  for  the  student  between  the  educational 
program  and  the  maintenance  and  production  program.  The  simplicity 
of  a  job  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  value.  The  factor  to  evaluate  is  the 
student,  and  what  he  can  get  from  such  a  work  assignment  and  from  the 
staff  relationship  involved. 

Records  and  transcripts 

During  the  course  of  the  child's  residence,  adequate  educational 
records  will  aid  in  appraising  the  gains  made.  The  training  school  should 
keep  significant  and  detailed  records  on  the  achievement  and  adjustment 
of  individual  students  as  well  as  other  records  pertinent  to  the  educational 
program.  These  should  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  each 
child  and  be  available  to  teachers  and  others  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  children  and  for  planning  further  educational  services. 

An  evaluation  of  the  students'  educational  status  should  be  received 
from  the  school  last  attended.  Similarly,  an  evaluation  of  institutional 
school  progress  should  be  forwarded  to  the  school  to  which  the  student 
will  return.  It  is  important  that  the  evaluation  of  the  educational  work 
completed  at  the  training  school  be  clearly  understood  by  the  community 
school  principal. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  diplomas  granted  to  the  institutional  school 
graduates  not  carry  the  name  of  the  training  school,  thus  relieving  some 
possibility  of  future  embarrassment  to  the  child,  as  for  example,  when  he 
applies  for  a  job.  Many  training  schools  have  worked  out  arrangements 
whereby  certificates  or  diplomas  are  awarded  by  the  students'  home  school 
officials  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Others  have  adopted  a  special 
name  for  the  institution  school. 


Library  Services 

A  training  school  should  provide  both  school  and  public  library 
services  for  its  students.  Properly  organized,  directed,  and  utilized,  the 
library  is  an  instrument  of  wholesome  recreation  and  of  direct  and  indirect 
education.  Its  function  through  guidance  in  the  use  of  well  selected 
materials  is:  to  help  youngsters  to  better  understand  themselves,  other 
people,  and  the  society  in  which  they  live;  to  develop  desirable  concepts 
through  reading;  to  develop  the  habit  of  looking  to  reliable  sources  for 
information;  to  provide  experiences  by  which  youth  may  develop  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  reading  as  a  leisure  time  activity.  The  library  "habit," 
based  in  part  on  an  understanding  of  library  procedures,  can  easily  be 
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acquired  while  the  child  is  in  the  training  school.  Reading  can  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  group  life,  educational,  vocational,  and  work  programs 
and  with  the  services  of  the  caseworker,  psychiatrist,  psychologist  and 
chaplain. 

In  order  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  library,  policies,  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  it  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  full  use  of  all 
materials.  The  schedule  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  each  student 
at  least  one  library  period  a  week  and  permit  the  librarian  to  work  with 
any  group  in  the  population  for  whom  library  service  is  desirable  and 
advantageous.  Individuals,  both  adults  and  youngsters,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  borrow  materials  for  their  personnel  use.  Collections  of 
materials  should  be  assigned  to  cottages  either  permanently  or  on  rotation 
depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  cottage  group.  The  librarian  should 
work  with  cottage  parents  in  developing  and  promoting  recreational 
reading  programs. 

The  librarian  should  know  the  academic  program  and  work  with  school 
personnel  in  suggesting  suitable  materials,  supplying  materials  requested, 
assembling  materials  for  special  projects,  preparing  timely  exhibits,  and 
lending  materials  to  classrooms.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  librarian  con- 
duct story  hours,  read  aloud  to  small  groups,  give  book  talks,  lead  book 
discussion  groups,  guide  students  in  leisure  time  reading,  and  initiate  and 
participate  in  any  library  activities  that  fit  in  with  the  social,  recreational, 
or  educational  programs  of  the  training  school.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
assign  pupils  with  special  interests  and  aptitude  to  assist  in  the  library  as 
part  of  their  work  training,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  good  work  habits  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  proficiency  in 
handling  certain  library  duties. 

The  librarian  should  be  responsible  for  maintaining  reference  materials 
for  staff  development  and  in-service  training. 

Library  personnel 

A  well  trained,  qualified  librarian  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  treat- 
ment team.  This  person  should  have  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  overall  philosophy  of  treatment,  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  other 
departments,  of  ways  in  which  library  materials  and  services  can  enrich 
these  programs,  and  of  the  potentialities  for  treatment  in  the  librarian's 
relationship  with  individual  students.  The  librarian  should  be  mature  in 
judgment,  capable  of  cooperation  with  the  entire  staff,  able  to  understand 
and  get  along  with  children,  and  have  a  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for 
books  and  their  uses. 

Administratively  responsible  to  the  director  of  education,  the  librarian 
should  have  full  responsibility  for  the  total  library  service  in  the  institu- 
tion. This  includes  selection  of  materials  with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  staff,  purchase  and  organization  of  materials,  and  the  development  of 
effective  methods  of  using  these  materials.     The  librarian  should  have  the 
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responsibility  for  utilizing  to  the  best  possible  advantage  any  library  service 
available  from  State  and  local  library  agencies,  including  bookmobile 
services. 

The  minimum  educational  qualifications  for  the  librarian  should  in- 
clude graduation  from  a  four-year  college,  graduation  from  an  accredited 
library  school,  and  ability  to  meet  State  certification  requirements  for  public 
school  librarians.  Desirable  requirements  should  also  include  at  least  a 
year's  experience  in  working  w^ith  maladjusted  children  before  coming  to 
the  training  school. 

Facilities  and  equipment 

Library  materials  should  meet  informational,  inspirational,  reference, 
and  recreational  needs  and  provide  a  positive  influence  on  the  formation  of 
personal  attitudes  and  values.  It  is  important  that  there  be  a  wide  variety 
of  materials  which  do  not  demand  high  reading  skills.  Materials  about 
minority  groups  should  be  included,  especially  where  such  groups  are  repre- 
sented in  the  school  population.  There  should  be  a  wide  variety  of  maga- 
zines, pamphlets  and  picture  books  and  picture-type  magazines  to  attract 
the  non-reader  and  those  of  low  reading  ability.  Such  material  must  of 
course  be  carefully  selected. 

Recommended  standard  lists,  catalogues,  and  book  review  publications 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  as  guides  in  the  selection  of  material.  A 
committee  composed  of  the  librarian  and  interested  staff  members  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  material  before  the  final  selection  is 
made.  The  size  of  the  book  collection  should  be  maintained  at  not  less 
than  ten  books  per  student,  with  a  higher  ratio  in  smaller  institutions. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  substantial  regular  yearly  replacements 
and  additions  to  the  collection,  following  a  formula  of  replacing  at  least 
one  book  per  child  per  year. 

The  library  should  be  centrally  located,  preferably  in  the  school  build- 
ing. It  is  desirable  that  it  be  attractive  and  inviting  in  appearance,  with 
comfortable  chairs,  proper  lighting,  attractive  draperies  and  an  informal 
atmosphere  conducive  to  study  or  quiet  recreation. 

The  library  should  be  the  central  filing  and  distribution  center  of  all 
visual  materials  for  the  institution,  including  books,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
pictures,  maps,  recordings,  charts,  slides  and  film  strips. 


Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 
Objectives  and  programs 

Recreation   provides    an    outlet   for   youthful    energies,    particularly 
aggressive  impulses.     It  offers  a  means  of  satisfying  cravings  for  being  a 
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part  of  a  group,  adventure,  recognition,  and  an  element  of  danger.  A 
recreational  activity  should  not  be  one  which  is  forced  upon  children,  but 
one  to  which  they  are  attracted.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
leader,  recreation  offers  opportunities  to  modify  or  alter  behavior  and  to 
help  youngsters  gain  self-understanding.  Recreation  workers  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  treatment  staff  and  be  responsible  to  the  director  of 
intensive  treatment  services. 

Properly  integrated  into  the  treatment  plan,  recreation  can  be  a  strong 
treatment  adjunct  and  a  valuable  medium  in  teaching  children  how  to  use 
leisure  time.  The  recreational  program  should  be  balanced  and  varied  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  each  youngster  to  participate  according  to  his 
individual  interests  and  needs.  It  is  partly  through  recreational  activities 
that  a  child  learns  to  get  on  well  with  his  contemporaries  and  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  fundamental ' '  rules  of  the  game' '  which  have  a  wide  impact 
in  developing  acceptable  social  living  standards.  Many  of  the  recreational 
requirements  of  institutional  children  are  met  in  free  play.  This,  however, 
does  not  substitute  for  the  planned  program,  which  includes  sedentary 
activities  as  well  as  vigorous  indoor  and  outdoor  sports — a  wide  variety  of 
activities  with  provision  for  frequent  shifts  and  novelty  to  preserve  fresh- 
ness and  stimulate  interest. 

Provision  should  be  made  also  for  individual  recreation  apart  from  the 
group.  This  allows  for  the  limited  energy  and  brief  interest  span  of 
unstable  youngsters.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  free,  unscheduled  time  and 
the  dangers  inherent  in  overscheduling  leisure  time  to  the  point  of  encroach- 
ing on  an  individual's  need  for  privacy.  The  tendency  of  some  schools  to 
overplan  recreational  activities  so  as  to  "keep  youngsters  busy"  may 
result  in  additional  hostility,  because  of  the  pressure  always  to  be  partici- 
pating in  some  supervised  scheduled  activity.  Student  participation  in 
planning  recreational  activities  is  a  good  check  against  overscheduling. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  girls'  schools  where  the  leisure  time 
program  should  allocate  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  personal  laundry, 
grooming,  and  mending.  These  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  limited 
free  time  in  the  institutional  day. 

Students  should  be  permitted  a  fair  range  of  choice  in  activities  and 
some  freedom  in  electing  to  participate  or  not  participate,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  children  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  recreational  opportunities  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 
There  are  times  when  a  particular  group  should  or  must  do  things  as  a 
group,  but  this  should  not  be  the  rule  for  every  activity.  The  cottage 
group  might  all  have  to  go  to  the  swimming  pool,  but  not  every  child 
should  have  to  swim.  In  contrast  to  this,  some  children  may  not  want  to 
participate.  In  order  to  help  these,  staff  members  will  need  to  encourage, 
motivate,  and  urge — but  not  force  them  to  participate. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  training  school  recreation 
program  are:  the  freedom  of  choice  which  avoids  forced  participation. 
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planning  by  participants,  development  of  present  skills  and  the  learning 
of  new  ones,  and  a  variety  of  activities  which  broaden  interests  and  enrich 
personal  and  group  life. 

Competitive  sports  on  both  an  intramural  and  varsity  basis  are  advo- 
cated. However,  this  involves  important  precautions.  The  tendency  to 
substitute  mass  activities,  or  exhibitions  by  selected  skilled  teams,  for 
recreational  activities  in  small  groups  should  be  avoided,  for  recreation  in 
which  most  of  the  children  are  spectators  while  a  few  play,  possibly 
becoming  overstimulated,  is  of  limited  value.  Only  when  there  is  a  com- 
prehensive physical  education  and  recreation  program  for  all  students  on 
an  intramural  basis,  is  it  desirable  to  establish  an  additional  program  of 
competitive  athletics  with  other  teams  in  the  surrounding  area.  It  is  also 
important  to  group  children,  especially  for  recreation,  both  by  their 
special  interests  and  by  the  degree  of  their  athletic  skill  so  that  competition 
may  be  on  reasonably  equal  terms  and  all  may  find  encouragement  to 
participate. 

The  training  school  recreational  program  also  should  include:  club 
activities  bringing  together  youngsters  of  similar  interests;  activities  with 
a  main  emphasis  on  physical  development  as  well  as  those  which  develop 
good  sportsmanship  and  actually  teach  the  rules  and  fundamentals  of  a 
game;  celebration  of  special  holidays,  events,  and  individual  birthdays; 
"spectator"  activities  such  as  record  players,  radio,  motion  pictures  and 
television;  arts,  crafts  and  hobby  groups  (model  building,  miniature  rail- 
roads, match  book  or  stamp  collections,  or  metal  and  leather  crafts,  etc.); 
opportunities  for  youngsters  to  pursue  one-person  hobbies;  quiet,  sedentary 
games;  and  dramatics,  social  dances,  and  other  coeducational  activities. 

A  balanced  recreation  program  does  not  tip  the  scales  in  any  one  direc- 
tion persistently.  Mass  activities  are  paralleled  by  small  group  recreational 
opportunities.  Active  sports  are  matched  with  less  competitive  games. 
Passive  spectator  activities  do  not  outweigh  programs  which  require 
individual  involvement. 

Compulsory  military  training  programs,  long  a  phase  of  the  "recrea- 
tional" programs  of  some  training  schools,  are  now  practically  extinct  and 
are  not  recommended.  This  activity  has  been  replaced  by  drill  teams,  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  and  school  marching  bands,  which  a  youngster  joins  by 
choice. 

Various  other  extra-curricular  activities  have  been  suggested  in  relation 
to  the  educational  program.  Recreational  planning  for  girls  will,  of 
course,  be  quite  different  from  recreational  planning  for  boys.  While  all 
of  the  program  elements  enumerated  may  be  present  to  some  degree,  the 
emphasis  will  follow  the  natural  and  culturally  determined  interests  of  the 
group  to  be  served. 

Facilities  and  equipment 

Appropriate  equipment  is  essential  to  the  execution  of  any  recreation 
program.     The  training  school  should  have:  adequate  space  for  indoor  and 
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outdoor  aggressive  play  activities,  including  a  room  for  the  pursuit  of  quiet 
hobby  activities  as  well  as  a  rumpus  room  vv^ithin  the  cottage  and  a  play- 
ground adjoining  it;  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  pool;  baseball  and  soft- 
ball  diamonds,  outdoor  basketball  courts,  football  fields,  and  roller  skating 
rinks,  as  appropriate  for  the  population  (and  with  outdoor  lighting  where 
the  climate  permits  an  extended  evening  recreation  program);  varied  and 
stimulating  materials  for  arts  and  crafts;  phonograph  records  and  record 
players,  radios  and  television  sets;  a  motion  picture  projector,  a  film  supply, 
and  a  film  rental  arrangement;  an  adequate  supply  of  indoor  table  games; 
indoor  and  outdoor  athletic  and  playground  equipment;  and  club  equipment 
and  supplies,  including  provisions  for  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  theatrical 
materials,  and  4-H  clubs.  Summer  camping  facilities,  either  on  the  school 
property  or  by  arrangement  with  an  established  camp  facility  nearby,  has 
become  an  increasingly  popular  and  important  part  of  the  total  recreation 
program. 

Recreation  personnel 

Facilities  and  equipment  are  necessary  but  good  leadership  is  even  more 
important  in  a  recreation  program.  Trained,  skilled,  and  experienced  staff, 
who  fully  understand  their  roles  in  the  treatment  process  and  who  are  avail- 
able for  duty  during  the  "peak"  recreation  hours,  particularly  evenings  and 
weekends,  are  required.  Properly  trained  personnel  can  do  more  than 
merely  schedule,  supervise,  or  referee  games  and  athletic  events.  Such 
staff  members  should  be  alert  to  observe,  evaluate,  and  report  significant 
behavior  and  growth.  They  will  be  able  to  interpret  these  observations  in 
relation  to  the  individual  child  and  will  recognize  symptomatic  behavior  as 
it  is  manifested  in  play  activities.  The  withdrawn  and  shy  students,  those 
unwilling  to  share  equipment,  those  who  are  excessively  aggressive  and 
hostile  in  group  play,  those  abusive  of  certain  members  of  the  group,  those 
with  poor  muscular  coordination  as  well  as  those  with  special  athletic 
skills,  and  those  who  must  "win  at  any  price" — all  have  unusual  need  for 
special  attention  and  help. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  recreation  program  should  have  a  Master's 
degree  in  recreation  or  physical  education,  at  least  three  years'  paid  work 
experience  in  the  recreation  field  (the  last  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
preferably  in  a  children's  institution  or  a  child-serving  agency),  have  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  work  with  children,  and  have  respect  for  and  be 
able  to  use  the  contributions  of  other  personnel,  particularly  the  professional 
personnel.  It  is  particularly  important  that  he  be  able  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  recreation  program  in  relation  to  the  activities  of  group  work- 
ers on  the  staff  and  the  general  treatment  objectives  of  the  school. 

Recreation  assistants  should  have  an  undergraduate  degree,  with  majors 
in  recreation  or  physical  education.  At  least  a  year  of  paid  employment  in 
a  children's  institution  or  a  child-serving  agency  and  proficiency  in  sports 
and  crafts  and  in  organizing  and  instructing  games  are  desirable. 
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One  trained  recreation  person  is  required  for  each  50  children  in  the 
training  school.^' 

Use  of  volunteers 

Service  clubs,  women's  clubs,  church  groups,  and  other  citizen  and 
professional  organizations,  and  many  individual  citizens  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  and  frequently  make  excellent  contri- 
butions to  the  school  program  as  volunteers.  Their  offers  of  help  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  donations,  but  frequently,  too,  in  the  form  of  some 
kind  of  service.  Each  offer  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis, 
keeping  in  mind  what  is  best  for  the  children  and  at  the  same  time  retaining 
community  understanding  and  support  and  recognizing  that  some  volun- 
teers can  be  excellent  interpreters  of  the  school.  If  offers  of  service  are 
accepted  then  the  superintendent  and  the  volunteers  should  explore  together 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  service  to  be  given. 

Volunteers  need  to  learn  about  the  school  just  as  any  new  worker  needs 
orientation  and  in-service  training.  Until  they  are  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated, most  volunteers  may  be  critical  of  many  of  the  control  measures 
required  for  orderly  living.  They  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  school  and  be  able  to  adapt  themselves 
within  the  administrative  framework  of  the  institution.  This  is  especially 
true  of  volunteers  who  have  special  skills,  such  as  in  dramatics,  music,  and 
arts,  crafts,  hobby  groups,  and  Scouting.  They  can  be  very  helpful  and 
often  make  the  difference  between  a  full  extra-curricular  program  and  one 
with  very  limited  activities. 

Some  training  schools  have  used  volunteers  effectively  as  "sponsors" 
of  an  individual  child.  To  be  effective,  this ' '  big  brother' '  type  of  relation- 
ship requires  an  adult  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  significant  conditions  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  a  child's  immediate  and  future  success  and  is  willing 
to  be  available  regularly  and  positively  so  that  the  child  may  help  himself 
succeed  under  normal  conditions.  Such  a  person  does  not  obviate  the 
child's  need  for  a  caseworker. 

Located  appropriately  in  the  administration  structure  of  the  school, 
there  should  be  a  coordinated  list  of  jobs  which  volunteers  can  do.  A 
plan  for  screening  and  selecting  applicants,  providing  orientation  and 
subsequent  supervision,  and  giving  proper  recognition  to  volunteer  con- 
tributions should  be  developed  and  known  to  the  entire  staff.  Responsi- 
bility for  executing  this  plan  should  be  lodged  in  one  staff  member  and 
detailed  duties  delegated  to  appropriate  personnel. 

Student  participation  in  community  activities 

There  is  a  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  more  student  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  surrounding  community.     Proponents  are 

^1  Training  Schools  for  Dilinquent  Children,  cited  in  footnote  5.     (p.  21) 
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strong  in  their  praise  of  this  trend,  for  in  addition  to  the  benefits  received 
by  the  individual  students  concerned,  such  participation  has  generally- 
resulted  in  increasing  the  prestige  and  improving  the  public  relations  of 
the  training  school.  Week-end  and  holiday  visits  at  home,  educational 
tours,  athletic  contests,  off-c?mpus  part-time  employment,  attendance  in 
public  high  schools,  participating  in  parades  and  community  celebrations, 
entertaining  at  community  meetings,  attendance  at  public  sports  events — 
all  have  had  such  positive  effects  on  the  individual,  the  school,  and  the 
community  that  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. Again,  however,  it  should  be  recognized  that  such  participa- 
tion should  acknowledge  individual  wishes  and  be  a  result  of  the  young- 
ster's free  choice  and  be  based  on  his  ability  to  handle  these  choices  success- 
fully. 

Housekeeping,  Clerical,  and  Maintenance  Personnel 

Qualifications  for  such  important  personnel  as  the  cooks,  laundry 
workers,  seamstresses,  janitors,  clerical  stafi",  and  maintenance  workers 
should  begin  with  the  basic  skills  and  technical  abilities  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  their  assigned  tasks.  Important  as  occupational  com- 
petence is,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  liking  for  youngsters  and  prior 
experience  with  them.  Their  assets  should  include  an  understanding  of 
the  treatment  goals  of  the  institution  and  a  strong  sense  of  loyalty  to 
this  purpose,  based  on  an  ability  to  see  their  services  as  import?nt  contri- 
butions to  the  total  institutional  treatment  process.  This  includes  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  and  understanding  of  children. 

They  must  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  students  'ssigned  to  them  on 
work  details  and  to  teach  the  simple  work  skills  required  to  help  the 
youngster  contribute  to  his  work  assignment.  It  is  especially  important 
to  recognize  that  children  frequently  associate  the  work  and  skills  per- 
formed by  this  group  of  employees  with  those  often  performed  by  their 
own  parents.  Such  a  connection  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  work 
supervisor  to  establish  an  especially  helpful  relationship  by  reason  of  being 
viewed  as  parent  counterparts. 
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Food 

The  training  school  food  service  program  has  great  possibilities  in 
meeting  some  of  the  psychological  needs,  as  well  as  the  physiological  needs, 
of  youth.  The  rapid  growth  and  intense  physical  activity  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  adolescence  result  in  exceptionally  high  nutritional  requirements 
even  for  children  who  previously  have  been  well  nourished.  To  many  of 
these  youngsters,  especially  those  who  are  emotionally  disturbed,  food 
symbolically  satisfies  some  of  their  wants  and  desires.  Food  deprivation 
in  the  past  may  be  related  to  a  youth's  delinquency,  or  other  deprivations 
may  be  related  to  having  enough  food  or  the  kind  of  food  one  enjoys.  The 
new  arrival,  particularly,  may  seem  to  be  both  emotionally  and  physically 
starved  and  should  have  his  food  needs  as  fully  satisfied  as  possible  during 
his  orientation  program.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  receive  the  proper  num- 
ber of  calories  each  day;  he  must  also  receive  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  his 
emotional  needs  while  he  develops  the  adult-child  relationships  which  will 
help  bim  to  change. 

Other  children  will  have  special  food  needs,  either  because  of  poor  nu- 
tritional status,  a  physical  condition,  cultural  preference,  or  because  of 
being  overweight,^^  that  require  modification  in  the  diet.  Special  diets 
should  be  available  when  prescribed  by  the  school  physician. 

A  satisfactory  food  service  program  should  do  more  than  provide  nu- 
tritionally adequate  food  for  the  students  and  staff  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  meals  should  be  palatable,  attractive,  appetizing  and  satisfying,  be 
served  under  pleasant  conditions  and  with  enough  time  allowed  so  that  they 
can  be  enjoyed.     There  should  be  a  consistent  awareness  of  the  role  of  food 


22  "While  girls  are  more  concerned  than  boys  about  their  weight,  often  seeing  themselves 
as  too  fat  when  they  are  merely  plump,  the  really  obese  adolescent,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is 
usually  wretchedly  self-conscious  about  it  *  *  *  . 

"The  key  to  the  situation  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  overfat  because  they  overeat  lies 
in  the  discovery  of  why  a  boy  or  girl  has  to  fall  back  on  eating  as  a  way  of  getting  satisfaction. 
The  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  the  reason  for  the  child's  'hunger'  is  found.  For  this  kind 
of  hunger — hunger  for  being  loved  and  admired,  for  feeling  successful  and  happy — is  just  as 
real  as  physical  hunger  *  *  *  ."  Children's  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare :  Tfie  Adolescent  in  Your  Family.  Publication  347.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  1955.    110  pp.    (p.  85) 
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in  treatment.  Food  should  be  abundant  and  provision  made  for  between- 
meal  and  bedtime  snacks  for  youngsters  needing  these,  as  well  as  for  fre- 
quent parties  and  picnic  hikes.  As  these  dominantly  emotional  drives  for 
food  are  satisfied,  the  youngsters  will  gradually  be  able  to  accept  good 
dietary  standards  and  food  habits. 

The  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food  are  important  factors  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  good  institutional  morale.  Food 
service  also  has  many  educational  possibilities — to  all  children  for  their 
personal  living  and  to  some  for  vocational  training. 

Nutritional  standards  should  be  founded  on  the  recommended  dietary 
allowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  ^  for  individuals  of  the  age  and  sex  represented  in  the  school  popu- 
lation. Such  allowances,  expressed  in  terms  of  calories,  proteins,  minerals, 
and  vitamins,  and  translated  into  food  standards  which  indicate  the  daily 
or  weekly  ration  of  essential  groups  of  foods,  should  be  the  basis  for  drawing 
up  the  food  budget.  Withholding  of  any  food,  including  desserts,  should 
not  be  used  as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

The  meal  patterns  and  the  serving  hours  should  be  based  on  physiologi- 
cal needs  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  appetite  of  the  students  rather  than  on 
the  convenience  of  the  food  service  employees.  The  same  menu  should  be 
served  to  students  and  staff.  It  is  becoming  more  frequent  practice  for  staff 
members  to  eat  at  the  students'  tables.  Better  table  manners  and  a  healthy 
and  happy  conversation  can  be  thus  guided  by  staff  members. 

In  addition  to  its  spiritual  value,  a  short  grace  or  blessing  lends  dignity 
to  the  meal  period. 

Holidays  and  other  special  occasions  call  for  special  variation  in  the 
menu,  service,  and  perhaps  in  decorations. 

The  operations  and  responsibilities  involved  in  feeding  large  numbers 
of  people  three  times  a  day  are  such  as  to  require  expert  supervision.  The 
food  service  should  be  supervised  by  a  trained  and  experienced  dietitian 
who  is  qualified  for  membership  in  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  and, 
in  girls'  schools,  capable  of  providing  leadership  for  a  home  economics  pro- 
gram. Many  children's  institutions,  including  training  schools,  have 
found  that  such  a  person  will  save  her  salary  several  times  over  during  the 
period  of  a  year  by  providing  the  kind  of  skilled  planning  this  responsibility 
requires. 

She  should  be  responsible  for  all  menu  planning,  implementing  the 
physician's  orders  on  special  diets,  food  purchasing  (requisitioning),  super- 
vising and  training  the  cooking  and  baking  staff  as  well  as  all  personnel  em- 
ployed in  the  dining  rooms  and  food  storerooms,  organizing  and  supervising 
the  vocational  training  aspects  of  the  student's  work  assignments  in  the 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  and  assuring  the  observance  of  sanitary  stand- 
ards set  by  public  health  authorities  for  the  food  service  plant,  equipment 


*'  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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and  food  handling  procedures. 

Space  and  equipment  involved  in  the  production,  preparation,  service, 
and  storage  of  food  should  be  of  the  type,  size  and  arrangement  that  will 
meet  local  or  State  regulations.  Plant  and  equipment  should  be  carefully- 
maintained  so  that  it  is  safe,  sanitary,  and  efficient. 

There  is  no  clear  consensus  at  present  as  to  whether  meals  should  be 
provided  in  one  dining  hall,  or  decentralized  to  cottages.  However,  meals 
handled  entirely  at  the  cottage  level  seem  particularly  appropriate  for  girls' 
schools,  where  the  experience  and  opportxmities  inherent  in  food  prepara- 
tion and  service  becomes  an  important  phase  of  the  homemaking  training 
for  all  girls  and  a  part  of  the  vocational  training  program  for  those  with 
interests  and  aptitudes  along  these  lines. 

The  primary  considerations  around  institutional  food  service  are  that 
the  youngsters  should  be  fed  in  small  groups  and  be  served  uniformly  pal- 
atable, well  prepared,  attractive  meals  in  a  manner  that  preserves  as  far  as 
possible  the  informal  atmosphere  and  training  opportunities  of  family 
living. 

Certain  characteristics  of  mass  eating  are  psychologically  and  socially 
undesirable.  In  a  centralized  dining  room,  even  though  it  is  partitioned, 
sound-proofed,  and  carefully  supervised,  meal  periods  frequently  tend  to 
become  a  fast,  noisy,  mass  activity,  wherein  few  of  the  pleasures  of  un- 
hurried, quiet,  companionable  eating  are  provided.  However,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  centralized  dining  rooms  with  every- 
thing being  done  through  design,  administration,  planning  and  staff  par- 
ticipation to  reduce  the  negative  effects  to  a  minimum. 

In  any  event,  either  a  central  or  cottage  dining  room  should  be  clean, 
roomy,  attractively  furnished  and  decorated,  and  comfortable,  as  well  as  a 
room  in  which  food  can  be  served  efficiently.  If  the  central  dining  system 
is  used,  a  well  equipped  utility  kitchen  in  each  cottage  is  a  necessity.  Soft 
music  during  meals,  low,  pleasant  individual  table  conversations,  and  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  created  by  the  minimum  supervision  necessary,  all  add 
to  the  children's  enjoyment  of  the  meals. 


Clothing 

Clothing  for  institutionalized  children  should  provide  warmth  and 
protection  as  well  as  fill  the  common  psychological  desire  to  make  a  good 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  their  peers.  In  no  way  should  it 
suggest  either  a  uniform  or  uniform  clothing  requirements.  Clothing 
should  be  appropriate  for  the  occasion  and  to  the  climate,  and  of  the  type 
normally  worn  by  children  in  the  community.  It  should  be  cleaned  at 
regular  intervals  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

Institutionalized  youngsters  often  attempt  radical  alterations  of  cloth- 
ing and  appearance  to  express  their  individuality.  Within  reasonable  lim- 
its, this  should  be  tolerated  by  encouraging  youngsters  to  take  pride  in 
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their  personal  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  present  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  acceptable  in  the  average  community.  Regulations  that  require 
uniformity  in  hair  style  and  clothing  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Hair- 
cutting  should  be  done  by  an  experienced  barber  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  qualified  barbering  instructor.  There  should  be  no  regulations  requiring 
uniformity  of  hair  styles  for  girls. 

|j  Proper  shoe  fitting  and  the  maintenance  of  good  shoe  repair  service  by 
regularly  scheduled  inspections  are  particularly  important  for  growing 
children. 

Adequate  storage  space  for  the  clothing  of  the  individual  child  should 
be  provided.  This  assumes  that  there  will  be  an  effective  marking  system 
identifying  the  clothing  as  belonging  to  a  particular  child,  that  the  same 
clothes  will  be  reissued  to  him  following  laundering,  that  safeguards  will 
be  established  against  theft  of  individually  owned  clothing,  and  that  an 
accurate  inventory  of  each  child's  clothing  will  be  maintained.  Measures 
may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  number  of  garments  to  be  kept  in  each 
child's  clothing  locker,  with  surpluses  being  kept  in  a  central  storage. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  supervise  the  exchange  of  garments  to  prevent 
pressure  on  new  children  to  give  a'way  their  clothes. 

Youngsters  should  be  permitted — and  in  some  instances,  encouraged — 
to  purchase  specified  items  of  clothing  with  money  received  as  an  allow- 
ance or  earned.  Likewise,  in  addition  to  court  orders  for  support,  parents 
should  be  permitted,  and  in  fact,  encouraged  when  able,  to  furnish  clothing 
for  their  children.  This  clothing  should  be  appropriate  and  similar  to 
that  provided  by  the  institution,  which  should  be  similar  in  variety, 
quantity,  and  quality  to  that  worn  by  youngsters  of  comparable  age  in  the 
community.     This  is  particularly  true  of  home-going  outfits. 


Personal  Possessions 

Some  restrictions  must  necessarily  be  placed  upon  the  types  of  personal 
possessions  a  youngster  can  keep,  since  the  school  cannot  assume  responsi- 
bility for  expensive  items  or  allow  space  for  bulky  objects.  However, 
youngsters  should  be  permitted  to  have  in  their  possession  a  reasonable 
range  of  personal  effects  such  as  billfolds  and  purses,  pictures,  inexpensive 
jewelry  and  watches,  small  radios,  recordings,  musical  instruments,  in- 
signias,  and  the  like.  Adequate  private  storage  space  for  such  belongings 
is  essential. 

Whenever  provision  can  be  made,  the  significant  attachment  of  children 
for  their  animal  pets  should  be  recognized.  The  reciprocal  expression  of 
affection  between  a  youngster  and  his  dog,  or  a  bird,  for  example,  should 
not  be  minimized.  Ideally,  perhaps,  children  should  be  allowed  to  have 
with  them,  and  care  for,  personal  pets  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  the 
realities  of  the  institutional  setting  are  such  that  no  school  could  permit 
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each  child  to  have  his  own  animal  pet. 

The  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  a  cottage  pet,  or 
perhaps  a  personal  pet  occasionally,  when  indicated  in  the  treatment  plan. 
Young  farm  animals,  such  as  calves,  chickens,  rabbits,  and  lambs,  frequent- 
ly serve  as  partially  adequate  substitutes. 


Money  Allowances 

In  our  culture,  money  has  great  psychological  significance  as  a  measure 
of  status.  This  is  particularly  true  for  deprived  youngsters,  who  comprise 
the  major  portion  of  the  training  school  population.  Entrusting  young- 
sters with  money  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  use  it  as  they  see  fit 
can  be  made  a  constructive  part  of  the  treatment  process.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  canteens  or  student  commissaries  in  the  training  schools, 
the  provision  of  spending  money  has  become  practically  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  institution.  This  may  require  a  program  which  insures  that 
all  youngsters  will  receive  money,  perhaps  an  institutional  monetary 
system,  and  adequate  controls  to  safeguard  against  the  exploitation  of 
children  while  working  off  campus,  and  possibly  even  when  working  for 
staff,  and  to  eliminate  the  chances  for  some  youngsters  to  amass  sums  that 
could  be  used  to  exploit  others. 

Some  States  have  legislation  or  regulations  which  provide  for  small 
weekly  allowances  for  training  school  children.  Others  have  made  such 
provisions  in  their  budget.  Some  schools,  without  competing  in  any  way 
with  private  enterprise  or  industry,  allow  students  to  earn  some  money 
by  rug  and  cane  weaving,  by  furniture  repairing,  and  by  selling  ceramics 
and  jewelry  they  have  made.  Funds  also  are  raised  by  citizens'  auxiliary 
groups.  Individual  students  who  earn  off-campus  money  should  not  be 
required  to  contribute  to  a  student  welfare  fund.  This  would  not  rule  out, 
however,  the  cottage  groups  who  may  decide  to  undertake  an  off-campus 
work  task  together  and  pool  their  income  for  some  school  project,  such  as 
a  piece  of  equipment  from  which  they  would  all  benefit. 


Visiting 

Since  youngsters  are  in  a  training  school  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
learning  to  live  in  a  manner  acceptable  in  the  community,  they  should  not 
be  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  Contacts  with  people  outside  the  insti- 
tution can  be  used  positively  in  the  treatment  plan  not  only  to  prepare  a 
youngster  for  return  to  community  living,  but  also  to  help  him  make 
satisfactory  life  adjustments.  So  far  as  the  treatment  plan  for  each  indi- 
vidual will  allow,  and  depending,  of  course,  on  the  child,  his  family,  and 
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the  circumstances,  contacts  by  means  of  visits  between  people  outside  the 
school  and  the  youngsters  within  should  be  encouraged. 

Most  important  among  those  people  outside  the  school  are  members 
of  the  child's  own  family.  Provision  for  such  contacts  is  a  major  con- 
sideration in  the  treatment  plan.  Children  have  a  strong  attachment  for 
their  parents,  regardless  of  what  others  think  of  them  and  negative  as  the 
parental  influence  may  have  been  in  the  past.  Nearly  every  child  hopes 
that  eventually  he  will  have  the  same  kind  of  happy  home  with  his  own 
parents  as  most  children  have.  Unless  restricted  by  court  order,  parents 
have  the  right  to  visit  their  youngsters  at  reasonable  intervals  and  times 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Caseworkers  should  fan  every  spark 
of  real  interest  in  mothers  and  fathers  even  though  they  may  appear  to 
reject  their  children.  Plans  for  such  visits  should  be  made  by  the  case- 
workers in  accordance  with  the  treatment  plan  for  each  child.  Friends 
and  relatives  whose  influence  appears  to  be  constructive  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  visit.  Better  understanding  of  each  child's  relatives  is 
important  to  the  entire  staff — the  nurse,  the  cottage  parents,  the  teachers, 
the  caseworkers,  as  well  as  the  superintendent.  Such  opportunities  to 
interview  parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  youngsters  often  provide  a 
means  of  obtaining  additional  information,  answering  questions,  and  pro- 
viding guidance. 

The  training  school's  visiting  hours  should  be  frequent,  flexible  and 
convenient  for  the  families  of  the  children.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
same  visiting  regulations  for  each  child.  While  it  is  important  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  a  youngster  to  have  visits  from  his  family  or  individuals 
who  have  meaning  to  him  during  his  orientation  period,  generally,  these 
visits  should  not  be  encouraged  during  the  first  month,  unless  the  treat- 
ment plan  so  dictates.  Such  visits  may  require  special  planning,  possibly 
additional  supervision,  but  by  relieving  the  child's  anxiety,  they  frequently 
help  him  to  settle  down,  and  for  this  reason,  may  be  necessary. 

The  setting  for  meetings  between  youngsters  and  their  visitors  should 
be  pleasant  and  informal.  Children  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
campus  with  visitors  for  short  periods  as  they  become  ready  for  this  experi- 
ence. Many  training  schools  permit  week-end  or  holiday  visits  by  the 
youngsters  to  their  homes  as  an  earned  privilege  at  the  point  in  the  program 
when  attention  is  turned  toward  return  to  the  community  and  as  a  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  process. 

Some  training  school  administrators  have  found  it  advisable  not  to 
send  parents  a  list  of  regulations  stating  when  they  may  visit  or  what  they 
may  send  to  their  child.  Rather,  a  personal  letter  inviting  them  to  come 
at  a  specific  time  to  discuss  such  matters  as  the  need  for  censorship,  the 
items  which  may  or  may  not  be  permitted  through  the  mail,  and  to  talk 
over  their  child's  problems,  has  proven  advantageous.  Rules  about  visiting, 
correspondence,  and  tobacco  embargoes,  are  much  better  accepted  if  parents 
have  a  personal  contact  with  the  superintendent  or  a  caseworker  and  can 
be  given  an  explanation  of  why  these  regulations  are  necessary.     A  chance 
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to  talk  about  their  child  with  his  caseworker,  and  to  tell  what  they  feel 
he  needs,  helps  to  secure  their  cooperation  and  helps  to  relieve  any  feelings 
they  may  have  about  having  failed  the  child.  Whatever  their  attitude, 
there  is  an  obligation  to  assure  the  youngster's  parents  of  the  staff's  con- 
cern for  the  child,  even  as  a  staff  member  would  want  to  be  assured.  What- 
ever the  parents'  attitude  the  child  will  be  influenced  by  it,  and  so  it  is 
important  to  attempt  to  develop  a  good  parental  influence  as  early  in  the 
child's  stay  as  possible. 

Correspondence 

Rules  for  correspondence  should  be  determined  generally  by  the  same 
considerations  that  apply  to  visits.  Correspondence  between  youngsters 
and  their  parents,  relatives,  and  close  friends  should  be  encouraged  insofar 
as  treatment  plans  for  each  child  indicate  this  would  be  desirable. 

Serious  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  intrusion  of  a  child's 
privacy  by  censorship  of  his  mail  can  be  justified.  Opening  incoming 
packages  which  might  contain  contraband  articles  can  be  a  little  more 
easily  defended  as  a  protective  measure  for  the  child  and  the  school.  Where- 
ever  censorship  of  correspondence  regulations  exists,  it  is  important  that 
the  child  have  these  regulations  interpreted  to  him  early  and  carefully  so 
that  he  understands  the  need  for  and  is  better  able  to  accept  the  principle 
of  mail  interception. 

Since  information  contained  in  both  his  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
can  be  particularly  useful  to  the  cottage  staff,  the  censorship  responsibility 
seems  to  fall  logically  to  this  department.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  person  who  is  qualified  for  this  work  and  responsible  to  the  supervisor 
of  cottage  life.  Procedures  should  be  established  whereby  pertinent  infor- 
mation gained  in  this  manner  is  transmitted  to  the  caseworker  concerned. 
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section 


VIII 


INDIVIDUALIZING 
THE  PROGRAM 


Previous  sections  of  this  material  have  dealt  with  the  physical  plant, 
personnel,  and  certain  major  services  or  activities  w^hich  comprise  the  pro- 
gram. Given  the  setting  thus  described  and  these  services,  procedures  and 
policies  governing  treatment  must  be  established  if  the  program  is  to  be 
individualized.  Insofar  as  possible  and  appropriate,  the  procedures  would 
not  provide  for  automatic  handling  of  a  particular  child  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  insure  the  degree  of  flexibility  consistent  with  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  needs. 

The  integration  of  these  individualized  services  is  not  something  to  be 
achieved  over  night  or  once  for  all.  It  is  a  continuing  and  ever-fluctuating 
pattern  of  interpersonal  relations,  a  fight  against  the  encroachment  of  a 
sterile  autocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  development  of  conflicting  and 
competing  operations  of  individuals  and  cliques  on  the  other.  But  these 
services  must  be  integrated  if  the  treatment  goals  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
form  of  successfully  rehabilitated  youth. 


Intake 

Because  of  its  legal  obligations  to  serve  delinquent  children,  and  be- 
cause the  majority  of  public  training  schools  have  so  little  control  over 
intake,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  training  school  to  attempt  to 
adapt  its  program  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  varying  kinds  of  needs  pre- 
sented by  the  types  of  individuals  referred  for  care.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  those  States  which  have  limited  facilities  and  where  the  commit- 
ments are  made  directly  to  the  training  schools  rather  than  to  a  parent 
agency.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  school  itself  has  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary services.  It  simply  points  up  the  importance  of  having  a  parent  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  making  all  necessary  services  available  and  has 
authority  to  develop  a  variety  of  facilities  accordingly. 

Most  training  school  administrators  would  like  to  be  able  to  control 
intake.  No  one  knows  better  than  they  how  disruptive  the  "in-between" 
youngster,  who  does  not  belong  in  a  training  school  for  delinquents  and  yet 
is  not  committable  to  an  institution  for  mental  defectives  or  psychotics, 
can  be,  and  what  an  unfair  proportion  of  attention  from  staff  this  child  re- 
quires to  the  detriment  of  the  more  trainable  youngsters.     However,  today 
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training  schools  must  accept  responsibility  for  many  children  for  whom, 
at  the  time  of  commitment,  other  facilities  arc  not  available. 

The  training  school  should  be  required  to  accept  any  child  whose  legal 
custody  has  been  vested  by  court  order  in  the  parent  agency  or  the  school 
itself  and  whose  treatment  requirements  are  consistent  with  the  school's 
or  agency's  statutory  responsibilities.^*  By  the  same  token,  under  the  law 
criminal  courts  should  not  be  permitted  to  commit  youngsters  directly  to 
training  schools.  Such  practice  creates  serious  administrative  and  program 
problems  by  permitting  children  to  be  sentenced  for  a  determinate  rather 
than  an  indeterminate  period. 

Implied  in  these  two  standards  is  the  necessity  to  develop  a  diversity 
of  treatment  facilities  and  services  within  each  State  wherein  attention  is 
given  both  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual  and  to  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Other  facilities — more  suited  to  their  needs — should  be  made  avail- 
able for  those  who  are  pregnant,  or  who  are  psychotic,  or  who  suffer  from 
physical  handicaps  or  mental  retardation  to  a  degree  which  prevents  their 
effective  participation  in  the  training  school  program.  The  training  school 
or  parent  agency  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  return  such  children  to  the 
committing  court  for  other  disposition  or  to  initiate  action  in  another  court 
for  proper  commitment  when  appropriate,  or  to  refer  them  to  other  facili- 
ties for  temporary  care. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  create  a  proper  atmosphere  in  the  training  school 
for  girls  during  pregnancy,  it  should  be  recognized  that  they  are  in  minority 
status  and  apt  to  become  objects  of  open  hostility  or  over-solicitousness, 
either  from  individuals  or  a  group.  Their  presence  also  may  arouse  con- 
flicts relating  to  sexual  problems.  Their  physical  condition  permits  only 
limited  participation  in  activities  planned  for  the  group.  In  fact,  the  whole 
program,  including  their  diet,  general  health,  education,  recreation,  and 
future  placement  plans  may  require  constant  watching  and  adaptation — a 
special  task  which  few  training  schools  are  equipped  to  do. 

Pregnant  girls  need  a  specialized  service  suited  to  their  physical  con- 
dition and  focused  on  their  own  needs  and  those  of  the  coming  baby.  This 
care  can  best  be  provided  by  other  services  in  the  State  designed  to  meet  this 
special  problem.  Specific  agreements  regarding  such  services  should  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  the  com- 
mitting court  so  that  if  pregnancy  is  discovered  after  commitment,  or  if  a 
girl  should  become  pregnant  while  on  week-end  or  holiday  leave,  or  while 
in  aftercare  status,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  her  transfer  to  this 
specialized  facility. 

There  is  a  real,  practical  problem  in  the  case  of  the  incorrigible  girl 
who  may  be  too  difficult  for  the  usual  maternity  home  to  treat.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  believed  that  the  pregnant  adolescent  cannot  be  adequately  served 
in  the  training  school,  and  the  parent  agency  should  be  responsible  for  provid- 


^*  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Standards  for 
Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with  Children.  Publication  346.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C,  1954.    99  pp.    (p.  77) 
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ing  some  other  form  of  care.  Where  no  parent  agency  exists,  and  no  other 
public  or  private  agency  will  accept  the  case,  then  the  training  school  may 
be  forced  to  continue  the  child  under  its  care.  Fortunately,  there  are  very 
few  girls  in  this  category. 


Administrative  Transfer 

Training  schools  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  care  for  youth  who  are 
markedly  aggressive.  Such  children  often  are  damaged  rather  than  benefited 
in  an  open  type  of  training  school.  In  addition,  they  are  disruptive  of  the 
program,  present  a  threat  to  the  other  youngsters  and  demand  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  staff  time  which,  in  effect,  detracts  from  the  service 
which  can  be  provided  for  the  youngsters  who  can  benefit  from  the  program. 

A  number  of  States,  either  by  statute  or  by  administrative  action,  have 
permitted  the  training  school  or  its  parent  agency  to  transfer  such  youngsters 
directly  to  an  adult  penal  institution.  (The  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  seriously  questioned  in  Standards  for  Sfecialized  Courts  Dealing 
with  Children.  Actually,  this  procedure  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in 
White  v.  Keid,  126  Fed.  Supp.  867,  a  case  which  was  decided  by  the  U.  S. 
District  Court,  District  of  Columbia,  December  15,  1954.  However,  this 
case  has  been  appealed.) 

The  statute  should  permit  the  training  school  or  the  parent  agency  to 
petition  the  court  to  relieve  them  of  legal  custody.^^  In  this  way  the 
child's  right  to  his  day  in  court  will  be  protected. 

The  parent  agency  or  the  training  school  itself  should  be  permitted  to 
place  a  child  in  a  facility,  such  as  a  reception  and  diagnostic  center  or  a 
mental  hospital,  for  a  limited  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  60  or  90  days) 
for  the  purpose  of  observation  and  diagnosis.  Where  a  mental  hospital  is 
used,  transfer  should  only  be  permitted  when  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  special  unit  for  the  care  of  children  apart  from  adults.  In  cases  where 
it  is  found  that  the  child  needs  extended  care  and  treatment  in  a  facility 
which  requires  special  admission  proceedings,  such  as  an  institution  for  the 


25  "It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  some — very  few — juveniles  16  years  or  older,  who  be- 
cause of  their  personality  and  stage  of  social  and  emotional  development  do  not  benefit  from 
training  school  programs  designed  for  the  treatment  of  adolescent  children.  If  these  few  chil- 
dren repeatedly  commit  acts  at  the  institution  which  are  felonies  or  certain  specified  limited 
types  of  misdemeanors  (i.  e.,  simple  assaults  and  malicious  destruction  of  property)  and,  if  these 
acts  are  disruptive  of  the  institution's  program  or  harmful  to  others  in  the  institution,  then  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  procedure  under  which  these  facts  could  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  specialized  court.  If  the  court  then  find  these  facts  to  be  true,  that  efforts  to  treat 
such  children  have  failed,  and  that  no  other  resources  exist  in  the  community  through  which 
the  necessary  treatment  can  be  secured,  then  the  court  should  be  able  to  waive  jurisdiction  over 
such  children  to  the  criminal  courts  with  respect  to  those  specific  acts  committed  at  the  institu- 
tion. This  procedure  is  suggested  only  on  the  assumption  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  at  these  institutions  the  best  possible  treatment  facilities.  These  safeguards  have  been 
suggested,  for  inclusion  in  specific  terms  in  the  law,  as  a  means  of  insuring  that  this  procedure 
will  not  become  a  substitute  for  the  fullest  development  of  resources  and  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  children  involved  in  delinquency."  Standards  for  Spicializcd  Courts  Dealing  with  Chil- 
dren, cited  in  footnote  24.     (pp.  27,  28) 
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feeble-minded  or  the  mentally  ill,  the  training  school  or  the  parent  agency 
should  initiate  proceedings  in  the  proper  court  for  commitment  to  that 
institution. 

Parents  or  guardians  should  be  appraised  periodically  of  the  yoimg- 
ster's  progress,  or  lack  thereof,  and  notified  of  any  transfer  of  the  child  to 
another  institution  or  type  of  foster  care. 


Reception 

In  order  that  the  training  school  be  properly  prepared  to  receive  a  child 
after  he  is  committed,  the  school  administration  should  be  advised  of  his 
pending  arrival  and  not  receive  first  notification  when  the  child  actually 
arrives.  The  training  schools  should  work  out  agreements  with  com- 
mitting courts  as  to  the  most  advantageous  time  of  arrival  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child  as  well  as  of  the  administration.  The  extent  to  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  will  depend  partly  upon  the  community's  tem- 
porary care  facilities  for  detained  children.  Prolonged  detention  after 
commitment  can  have  seriously  damaging  effects  on  a  child.  Efforts  by 
the  training  school  administration  to  cooperate  with  the  courts  and  deten- 
tion officials  in  bridging  this  gap  as  promptly  as  possible  will  pay  dividends 
by  aiding  in  the  child's  early  adjustment  at  the  training  school. 

Likewise,  the  manner  in  which  a  new  arrival  at  the  training  school  is 
received  has  an  important  bearing  on  his  later  adjustment.  The  new 
student  should  be  received  in  pleasant  physical  surroundings  by  trained 
and  skilled  staff  who  are  representative  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
school  and  who  can  initiate  the  best  possible  relationship  and  provide  the 
most  effective  interpretation.  They  should  be  capable  of  allaying  some  of 
the  youth's  anxieties  about  an  unfamiliar  situation  and  the  new  experiences 
ahead.  Some  schools  have  found  that,  with  due  care  in  selection,  a 
welcoming  committee  made  up  of  a  peer  group  can  be  helpful  in  overcoming 
suspicion,  hostility  and  resentment. 

The  receiving  staff  member  should  concentrate  on  making  the  youngster 
feel  welcome,  not  on  explaining  rules  and  regulations  at  that  particular 
time.  If  the  officer  who  conveys  the  child  to  the  school  requires  a  delivery 
receipt,  a  clerk  or  a  stenographer  should  provide  it,  but  not  in  the  child's 
presence.  The  formality  of  searching  him,  requiring  him  to  empty  his 
pockets,  and  relieving  him  of  all  his  small  possessions  at  that  time  is  a 
penal  technique  which  has  negative  significance  for  the  youngster.  This 
matter  of  taking  care  of  his  possessions  can  be  attended  to  most  easily  by  a 
nonprofessional  attendant  when  the  child  has  his  bath  and  is  provided 
clean  clothes. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  child  be  delivered  to  the  school  dressed  in 
suitable  clothing  with  which  to  appear  comfortably  in  public. 

Such  practices   as  fingerprinting  and   photographing  new   arrivals, 
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generally  related  to  the  adult  criminal  procedure,  are  unnecessary  and 
inconsistent  with  the  expressed  principles  of  training  school  administra- 
tion. They  also  violate  the  concepts  of  the  juvenile  court  which  holds  that 
its  findings  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted or  criminal  disposition  made.  Whatever  action  needs  to  be  taken 
in  this  respect  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
agency.  In  addition,  the  practice  of  providing  a  "standard"  haircut  to 
the  new  arrival  is  also  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  incompatible  with  a 
warm,  setting-at-ease  reception  procedure. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  new  students  need  not  be  routinely 
isolated  from  the  school  program  for  a  prescribed  period  upon  arrival. 
Once  the  cursory  physical  examination  has  determined  that  the  youngster 
is  well  and  free  from  communicable  disease,  he  or  she  should  be  entered 
into  group  life.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  put  youngsters  to  bed  imme- 
diately upon  arrival,  without  regard  for  whether  they  are  well  or  ill. 


Diagnostic  Study 

The  reception  process  should  include  either  a  diagnostic  study  or  a 
supplementation  of  the  clinical  material  received  from  the  community 
when  the  child  arrives.  During  the  early  days  of  a  child's  stay,  all  infor- 
mation should  be  brought  together  that  will  help  tbe  staff  to  understand 
the  child's  problems  and  be  instrumental  in  planning  treatment.  In  some 
States  the  diagnostic  procedure  is  accomplished  at  a  central  facility  and 
individual  training  schools  are  relieved  of  this  responsibility  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Likewise  some  juvenile  courts  have  developed  programs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  diagnostic  material  for  the  use  of  the  training  school  or  State 
agency.  In  such  instances,  the  entrance  of  the  youngster  into  the  regular 
training  school  program  should  not  be  delayed  while  the  diagnostic  process 
is  duplicated.  In  a  number  of  training  schools,  however,  it  is  still  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  school's  social  service  staff  to  compile  this  data. 

Included  in  the  compilation  of  diagnostic  information  should  be  such 
social,  psychological,  educational,  and  personal  data  as  may  be  received 
from  agencies  in  the  community  from  which  the  child  is  committed. 
Necessary  supplemental  data  should  be  procured  from  observations  made 
by  the  institutional  staff  members  who  work  with  the  child  during  the 
reception  period  and  from  interviews  and  observations  by  persons  such  as 
the  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist,  the  social  worker,  the  cottage  staff 
member,  the  chaplain,  and  the  educational  director.  The  results  of 
psychological  and  educational  testing  and  the  medical  and  dental  exami- 
nations should  also  be  included. 

The  initial  diagnostic  procedure  usually  requires  from  four  to  six  weeks 
for  testing,  interviewing,  compiling  the  necessary  social  history  data,  and 
for  observing  the  child  in  a  relaxed  setting  wherein  a  full  program  of 
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activities  is  provided.  By  being  able  to  observe  him  in  the  various  situa- 
tions of  the  day  and  night,  the  cottage  personnel,  teachers,  and  recreation 
supervisors  can  provide  facts  from  their  observations  that  describe  the 
youngster's  personality  and  his  ability  to  get  along  with  other  children, 
his  reactions  to  authority,  his  aggressiveness  or  withdrawal,  his  cleanliness 
and  other  habits. 

The  orientation  period  usually  finds  the  youngster  at  a  most  susceptible 
time.  The  more  normal  and  absorbing  the  activities  for  the  children 
during  this  period,  the  better  the  opportunity  to  make  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis. Each  child  is  more  likely  to  be  himself  under  relaxed  conditions 
and  far  more  likely  to  cooperate.  At  this  moment  of  crisis  and  defeat,  he 
is  ready  to  take  stock  of  himself  and  the  behavior  that  got  him  into  this 
situation — provided  he  is  encouraged  by  kindness  and  by  respect  for  his 
personality.  The  diagnostic  process  also  gives  the  staff  an  opportunity  to 
initiate  self-xmderstanding  in  the  child,  to  convince  him  that  his  commit- 
ment has  a  rationale  and  a  constructive  purpose  other  than  punishment, 
and  to  enlist  his  cooperation  which  is  so  essential  to  treatment. 

Before  placing  a  youngster  in  the  regular  training  school  program, 
there  should  be  a  case  conference  (diagnostic  conference).  At  this  case 
conference,  all  who  have  participated  in  the  diagnostic  work  come  together 
to  formulate  a  hypothesis  explaining  why  the  particular  child  is  in  diffi- 
culty and  how  he  can  best  be  treated.  Decisions  regarding  the  program  for 
the  individual  child,  including  assignments  to  work,  school,  and  cottage, 
should  grow  out  of  this  case  conference  and  the  initial  or  temporary  assign- 
ments which  are  made  pending  the  case  conference  should  then  be  officially 
confirmed  or  terminated. 


Case  Records 

A  file  containing  personal  data  and  treatment  information  should  be 
maintained  for  each  youngster.  This  central  or  clinical  file  should,  in 
brief,  constitute  a  history  of  the  child  as  he  came  to  the  training  school, 
what  was  done  to  or  for  him  while  in  the  institution,  why  it  was  done,  and 
with  what  results.  Such  recording  of  the  diagnostic  data  and  the  treat- 
ment instituted  are  essential  in  a  treatment  program. 

Case  records  should  be  considered  confidential  but  should  be  available 
to  the  appropriate  staff  through  proper  channels.  A  training  school  will 
also  need  to  maintain  certain  administrative  or  statistical  records.  How- 
ever, these  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  "clinical  files." 

The  general  content  of  a  good  clinical  file  when  completed  would 
include:  (1)  face  sheet  data;  (2)  order  vesting  legal  custody,  or  assignment 
from  the  parent  agency;  (3)  copies  of  original  reports  from  the  court  and 
welfare  agencies;  (4)  birth  and  health  certificates;  (5)  reports  from  com- 
munity school;  (6)  diagnostic  work-ups,  including  (a)  social  background 
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information,  (b)  school  reports,  (c)  psychometric  data,  (d)  psychiatric 
report  (if  available),  (e)  medical  and  dental  reports,  (f)  chaplain's  report 
(religious  background  and  interest),  (g)  cottage  staff  report,  and  (h) 
impressions  and  recommendations;  (7)  summary  of  diagnostic  conference 
and  record  or  treatment  program  recommendations;  (8)  summary  or  chrono- 
logical recording  of  contacts  with  student  by  caseworker  or  counselor 
assigned  to  student;  (9)  reports  of  various  staff  members  submitted  for 
evaluation  conferences,  including  educational  achievement;  (10)  results  of 
evaluation  conferences,  including  individual's  monthly  progress  reports; 
(11)  correspondence  concerning  child;  (12)  record  of  child's  mail  and  visits; 
(13)  pre-placement  plans;  (14)  summary  of  placement  conference  and 
recommendations;  (15)  reports  and  recording  of  aftercare  supervision;  (16) 
closing  summary;  and  (17)  order  terminating  legal  custody. 

If  the  aftercare  supervision  is  not  carried  by  the  institution  staff,  a 
final  summary  report  of  the  child's  adjustment  and  other  pertinent  data 
should  be  submitted  to  the  agency  or  worker  who  carries  responsibility  for 
aftercare  supervision.  Keeping  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  home  com- 
munity informed  of  the  child's  progress  in  the  institution  and  notified  at 
the  time  of  placement  is  important  to  good  agency  relations. 


The  "Stafl&ng"  Procedure 

The  clinical  file  will  provide  data  enabling  the  staff  to  make  periodic 
reviews  of  the  treatment  program  as  it  affects  each  child.  Such  a  review  is 
best  undertaken  by  a  staff  committee  which  is  usually  known  as  a  case  con- 
ference committee  and  is  composed  of  key  personnel,  including  the  staff 
members  having  day-to-day  contacts  with  the  boy  or  girl  concerned. 

The  selection  of  staff  to  attend  these  conferences  will  be  determined  by 
a  variety  of  factors.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  certain  professional  staff 
members  present  to  insure  that  their  technical  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  situation  under  consideration.  Individual  staff  members  should  not 
have  the  authority  to  make  major  changes  in  a  child's  program.  However, 
certain  staff  members  should  be  authorized  to  make  temporary  changes  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation,  pending  administrative  review.  Ordinarily, 
such  changes  should  be  made  by  the  case  conference  committee,  and  be 
based  on  the  consensus  of  this  committee  and  recognition  of  the  competency 
of  professional  opinion. 

The  adjustment  progress  and  program  of  each  student  should  be  re- 
viewed at  least  every  three  months  by  the  case  conference  committee.  All 
staff  members  working  regularly  with  the  child  should  either  be  at  these 
review  conferences,  be  represented,  or  submit  a  written  report.  The  worker 
in  the  home  community  who  is  working  with  the  family  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate,  if  only  through  correspondence.  (A  summary 
of  the  conference  should  be  prepared  by  the  caseworker  of  the  child  under 
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consideration.)  Each  participant  contributes  from  his  particular  view- 
point and  area  of  competency.  All  the  facts  known  by  anyone  dealing  with 
the  youngster  are  presented.  Through  the  pooling  of  this  information,  a 
picture  emerges  which  frequently  is  quite  different  from  the  picture  any 
participant  may  have  had  of  the  child. 

This  type  of  "team  planning"  has  several  advantages.  One  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sounder,  coordinated,  individualized  plan  of  treatment  for 
each  youngster.  Another  is  the  realization  by  each  staff  member  that  he  is 
a  contributing  part  of  a  unit,  working  toward  the  child's  welfare. 

Each  training  school  should  have  a  definite  pattern  and  schedule  for  the 
review  of  cases.  Scheduled  dates  for  review  should  be  carefully  observed. 
Such  practices  tend  to  prevent  a  child's  being  "lost"  and  insure  that  staff 
members  will  periodically  evaluate  their  experiences.  The  review  schedule 
should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  review  of  any  case  before  the  regularly 
scheduled  date  whenever  a  need  for  special  attention  becomes  apparent. 

A  question  can  be  justifiably  raised  about  having  the  child  present  and 
participating  in  these  case  conferences  (diagnostic,  review,  or  placement). 
On  the  positive  side,  this  procedure  helps  the  child  realize  how  many  staff 
members  are  concerned  about  him,  gives  him  reassurance,  and  provides  the 
opportunity  for  him  to  participate  in  the  planning  and  have  a  voice  in 
lining  up  his  program.  He  has  the  right  to  know  first  hand  what  progress 
he  has  made  or  is  expected  to  make.  It  gives  the  child  the  chance  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  his  behalf  and  be  in  on  it — eliminating  the  possibility 
of  his  imagination  filling  in  the  gaps  inaccurately.  It  also  gives  the  con- 
sultants and  committee  members  an  opportunity  to  refresh  their  impressions 
of  the  child.  Generally,  it  is  regarded  as  an  effective  therapeutic  measure, 
particularly  when  the  youngster  prefers  to  attend  the  conference. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  this  procedure  is  handled  sensitively, 
these  objectives  can  be  achieved  through  other  means  than  actually  having 
him  participate  in  the  case  conference.  Being  questioned  or  examined  before 
a  large  group  of  adults  (a  committee  of  three  may  be  sufficient),  who  tempo- 
rarily are  so  important  in  his  destiny,  may  either  be  a  very  threatening  ex- 
perience for  him  or  play  right  into  his  ways  of  bidding  for  attention. 
Therefore,  the  child's  presence  in  the  conference  should  not  be  compulsory 
or  routine  for  all  children.  If  the  child  is  not  present,  he  should  be  told 
promptly  of  the  results  of  the  conference  so  that  the  feeling  of  being  lost 
among  many  does  not  develop. 


Strengthening  Family  Ties 

As  previously  indicated,  intra-family  relationships  are  often  crucial 
in  the  development  of  the  behavior  which  has  resulted  in  a  youth's  commit- 
ment to  the  training  school.  Further,  the  youngster's  family  will  continue 
to  have  a  deep  and  lasting  significance  for  him,  whether  for  good  or  bad. 
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The  child's  attitude  toward  his  family  and  their  attitude  toward  him  may 
well  determine  the  course  of  treatment.  Poorly  motivated  parents  may 
deter  the  student's  treatment  program.  Moreover,  plans  for  release  must 
take  into  consideration  the  family's  attitude  and  cooperation.  Therefore 
it  is  important  that  the  training  school  should  be  in  touch  with  the  parents 
of  the  child  immediately  after  commitment,  should  thereafter  try  to  keep 
the  parents  informed  of  the  child's  progress  and,  wherever  feasible,  should 
endeavor  to  improve  these  family  relationships.  As  a  general  policy, 
treatment  should  be  directed  toward  returning  a  child  to  his  own  family, 
although  a  number  of  specific  situations  are  known  wherein  this  would  not 
be  advisable. 

The  treatment  plan  for  an  individual  youngster  must  include  work  with 
the  youngster's  parents  conducted  by  a  qualified  caseworker  with  the  goal 
of  preparing  the  home  for  the  youngster's  return  and  modifying  parental 
attitudes  when  this  is  deemed  necessary  for  success. 

Such  casework  relationships  with  the  family  should  be  on  a  continuing 
basis  throughout  the  child's  stay  in  the  institution  and  not  start  when 
placement  plans  are  being  considered.  In  those  situations  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  of  returning  the  child  to  his  own  home,  the  encouragement 
of  parents  to  carry  the  maximum  responsibility  in  a  helpful  way  for  cloth- 
ing, spending  money,  visiting  and  correspondence  is  important. 

After  adequate  planning,  children  should  be  permitted  to  go  home  on 
temporary  status  in  the  event  of  extreme  illness  or  death  in  the  immediate 
family. 


Support  of  Children  in  Training  Schools 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  juvenile  courts  of 
the  importance  of  having  parents  share  in  the  cost  of  the  foster  care  of  their 
children  by  including  in  the  court  order  an  order  for  the  child's  support 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  parent  to  pay.  Provision  for  this  is 
contained  in  the  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act  '^  and  is  recommended  in  Stand- 
ards for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with  Children. 

Such  an  order  is  not  considered  as  punitive  action  against  the  parents 
but  is  based  on  the  principle  that  parental  responsibility  for  support  con- 
tinues even  though  the  parent  has  been  deprived  of  legal  custody. ^^    This 


28  A  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act,  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  1949.  Section 
20. 

27  "Even  though  legal  custody  has  been  vested  in  an  agency  or  another  person,  the  parent 
still  retains  certain  rights  and  responsibilities.  He  owes  the  duty  of  support  and  retains  the 
power  to  make  far  reaching  decisions  with  respect  to  his  child,  such  as  consenting  to  major 
surgery*  or  medical  treatment,  to  adoption,  to  marriage,  or  to  the  child's  enlistment  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  parent  also  has  the  power  to  represent  the  child  in  legal  actions  and  to  de- 
termine his  religious  affiliations,  and,  unless  this  right  is  limited  temporarily  by  the  court,  the 
parent  continues  to  have  the  right  to  reasonable  visitation  of  the  child  and  the  duty  to  exercise 
this  (right)  for  the  child's  welfare."  Standards  for  Speciali^^ed  Courts  Dealing  with  Children, 
cited  in  footnote  24.    (p.  16)    (*In  some  States,  legal  custody  includes  medical  consent.) 


practice  is  believed  to  be  therapeutically  sound  as  well  as  legally  sound. 
Helping  a  parent  face  his  responsibility  is  one  means  of  keeping  the  parent 
involved  in  planning.  Also,  the  ability  to  meet  this  responsibility  will 
have  positive  meaning  to  the  parent  as  well  as  to  the  child  in  the  total  re- 
habilitative process.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  caseworker  maintain- 
ing liaison  or  providing  casework  service  to  the  family  has  a  responsibility 
for  keeping  informed  concerning  changes  in  the  family's  financial  resources, 
and  taking  appropriate  action  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  support. 

Orders  for  support  should  be  individualized  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  an  unusual  family  situation  and  should  be  based  upon  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  In  arriving  at  the  amount  of  support  which  might  be  established 
by  court  order  or  through  agreement,  consideration  in  every  instance  should 
be  given  to  the  desirability  of  setting  such  payments  at  an  amount  which 
will  enable  the  parent  to  make  contributions  directly  to  the  child  or  school 
on  a  personal  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  support  order  for  regular  payments,  based  on  their 
ability  to  pay,  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  make  other  contributions 
to  their  child's  care,  if  possible.  These  include  a  small  monetary  allow- 
ance; transportation  home  on  furloughs  and  when  finally  released;  clothing, 
particularly  the  home-going  outfit;  and  contributions  to  any  extraordinary 
expense  for  medical  or  dental  care,  such  as  they  would  be  expected  to  make 
if  their  youngster  was  in  need  of  special  hospital  care.  The  interpretation 
to  the  parents  of  these  responsibilities  logically  falls  to  the  student's  case- 
worker and  is  an  important  phase  of  the  casework  process. 
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section 


IX 


SPECIAL 

INSTITUTIONAL 

PROBLEMS 


The  Need  for  Rules  and  Regulations 


There  can  be  no  question  but  that  rules  and  regulations  are  essential 
in  the  training  school.  In  addition  to  providing  positive  values  for  treat- 
ment, they  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  orderly  group  behavior,  and 
essential  to  individual  survival  in  a  group  situation.  But  there  should  be 
a  minimum  number  of  rules  and  regulations  and  they  should  be  stated  in 
positive  rather  than  negative  language. 

Rules  should  be  continuously  evaluated.  When  it  is  determined  that 
a  regulation  is  no  longer  necessary  or  that  it  has  become  detrimental  to  the 
total  treatment  program,  then  it  should  be  eliminated.  The  highly  regu- 
larized routine  of  institutional  living,  plus  an  excessive  number  of  rules, 
soon  reduces  the  need  for  any  child  to  plan  for  himself  or  to  regulate  his 
own  behavior.  Strictness  that  is  pervasive  and  inflexible  does  little  to 
alleviate  anxiety,  which  must  usually  be  relieved  to  open  the  way  to 
treatment.  It  also  makes  diagnosis  very  difficult,  because  both  aggressive 
behavior  and  withdrawn  behavior  are  repressed  by  routine.  Rules  should 
be  designed  to  help  youngsters  become  capable  of  self-direction  in  a  com- 
munity of  free  and  responsible  citizens.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
developing  children  who  are  well  adjusted  only  to  a  narrow,  institutional 
social  system. 

It  takes  real  imagination  and  skill  to  aid  the  institutionalized  delin- 
quent youngster  in  developing  socially  acceptable  behavior  without  resort 
to  punitive  devices.  The  persistent  use  of  traditional  punitive  measures, 
which  only  produce  more  hostile  and  aggressive  responses  in  most  young- 
sters, is  still  a  major  problem  in  some  training  schools.  A  first  step  in 
eliminating  these  methods  is  to  examine  the  regulations  and  rules  to  find 
out  if  they  are  all  really  needed.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  prevent  the 
breaking  of  a  rule  by  eliminating  the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  an  absolute 
prohibition  against  smoking.  To  cut  down  on  the  number  of  disciplinary 
problems,  each  school  should  be  certain  that  it  has  the  minimum  number 
of  absolute  prohibitions  consistent  with  the  demands  of  group  living  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  particular  training  school  situation. 
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The  minimum  restrictions,  however,  may  be  fairly  numerous.  The 
training  school  cannot  achieve  anything  approaching  complete  freedom  in 
behavior  or  leave  to  the  inner  controls  of  the  child  an  unlimited  choice. 
Such  methods  are  particularly  inappropriate  for  work  with  delinquent 
children.  Without  such  limitations,  their  primitive  instinctual  impulses 
may  well  run  riot,  with  consequent  anxiety  and  additional  acting-out 
behavior.  The  middle  ground  for  the  preventative  program,  therefore, 
is  to  cut  down  on  the  multitude  of  unnecessary  rules  and  regulations  affect- 
ing the  minutiae  of  everyday  life,  and  to  establish  clear  limits  on  the 
crucial  and  important  aspects  of  behavior,  so  that  all  children  understand 
what  behavior  is  not  permitted. 

While  no  examples  can  be  quoted  which  would  be  true  for  every  train- 
ing school,  it  is  well  to  examine  closely  such  regulations  as  those  governing 
the  manner  of  eating,  including  silence  during  meal  periods,  use  of  school 
property,  a  set  time  for  "lights  out"  for  all  age  groups,  and  the  like.  All 
schools,  of  course,  require  regulations  forbidding  youngsters  striking  or 
abusing  institutional  employees,  running  away,  or  ignoring  the  general 
outlines  of  the  institutional  time  and  program  schedule.  Opportunities  for 
participation  by  both  students  and  staff  in  the  establishment  and  occasional 
review  of  necessary  and  acceptable  regulations  are  an  important  key  to 
institutional  morale. 


Discipline 

Discipline  and  punishment  are  often  confused.  The  former  implies 
self-control  and  respect  whereas  the  latter  is  a  measure  frequently  used  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  about  discipline.  A  desirable  standard  of  disci- 
pline arises  out  of  the  total  climate  of  the  institution  which,  in  turn,  is 
created  primarily  by  the  nature  of  the  person-to-person  relationships 
existing  within  the  institution.  The  manner  in  which  children  who  cannot 
or  will  not  conform  to  program  requirements  are  handled  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  training  school  program.  It  is  essential  to  have  an 
action-oriented  philosophy  of  discipline  which  recognizes  the  aggressive 
acting-out  characteristics  of  most  training  school  youngsters,  realizes  that 
certain  actions  have  to  happen  from  a  treatment  standpoint,  and  yet  permits 
dealing  forcefully  and  intelligently  with  the  misbehavior. 

Discipline  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  exercising  control  over 
individuals  for  the  best  interests  of  the  group.  Discipline  is  often  thought 
of  as  a  negative  coercion.  Actually,  positive  discipline,  based  on  the 
prophylaxis  theory,  or  discipline  which  precludes  the  necessity  for  punish- 
ment by  eliminating  the  offense,  is  a  stronger  force  than  negative  discipline, 
based  primarily  on  fear,  and  it  possesses  far  more  virtue  from  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view. 

When  a  training  school  staff  member  is  confronted  with  a  youngster 
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who  consistently  misbehaves,  he  must  deal,  probably,  with  the  same 
behavior  pattern  that  brought  the  youngster  into  the  training  school  in 
the  first  place.  If  the  training  school  is  to  do  its  job  of  altering  the  youth's 
concept  of  himself  and  the  world  around  him,  then  the  staff  member  must 
be  able  to  respond  to  rebellion  in  a  manner  different  from  that  which  the 
youngster  expects  and  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed.  If  hostility 
is  routinely  met  with  hostility,  then  the  training  school  really  is  doing 
little  more  than  repeating  the  kind  of  life  experiences  most  delinquent 
youngsters  readily  find  outside  institutional  limits. 

Not  only  is  the  question  of  discipline  and  punishment  a  crucial  treat- 
ment consideration,  it  is  also  the  crux  of  the  administrative  problem  of 
conducting  the  training  school  program.  The  training  school  administra- 
tor is  called  upon  to  contain  in  one  institution  a  large  number  of  children 
whose  behavior  is  characterized  by  a  pattern  of  anti-social  acts.  Each 
delinquent  is  different  and  each  has  individual  problems.  Forcing  them  to 
live  together  creates  for  them  a  group  situation  which  must  be  handled  in 
the  most  skillful,  sensitive,  imaginative  way  if  it  is  to  help  toward  better 
adjustment. 

Most  communities  demand  not  only  that  the  administrator  restrain 
these  children  but  also  that  he  restrain  them  in  such  a  fashion  that,  while 
institutionalized,  they  commit  no  further  disorderly  acts  affecting  the  local 
community  or  the  child's  home  community.  Most  of  the  recurrent  crises 
to  which  institutions  for  delinquent  children  are  subject  come  about 
because  of  public  furor  engendered  by  the  anti-social  acts  of  institutionalized 
children  which  come  to  the  attention  of  surrounding  communities.  Al- 
though the  motivations  behind  an  act  such  as  running  away  may  make  it 
therapeutically  desirable  in  the  instance  of  a  particular  child,  few  com- 
munities accept  it  in  this  light. 

So  the  administrator  and  his  staff  are  concerned  with  discipline  for 
two  major  and  somewhat  contradictory  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
know  that  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  conformity  on  the  part  of 
the  children  under  their  care,  public  sentiment  may  turn  against  the  school 
with  consequent  loss  of  support  and  damage  to  its  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  know  that  if  the  school  relies  mainly  upon  repressive  measures 
to  insure  conformity  in  behavior,  it  cannot  do  its  basic  and  all-important 
job  of  treatment. 

As  long  as  there  are  limitations  placed  on  conduct,  there  will  be,  of 
course,  youngsters  who  do  not  observe  the  limitations.  Formal  disci- 
plinary measures,  including  punishment,  must  be  available  to  deal  with 
such  youngsters.  Used  in  this  sense,  formal  disciplinary  measures  include 
all  specific  measures  available  which  provide  unpleasant  experiences  as  the 
consequence  of  misbehavior.  These  formal  measures  do  not  include  the 
disapproval  of  a  staff  member  as  expressed  through  reprimand  or  general 
demeanor.  The  most  skilled  staff  members  use  formal  disciplinary  meas- 
ures rarely,  whereas  other  staff  members  habitually  depend  upon  and  use 
them. 
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Occasionally,  unsure  staff  members  avoid  what  might  be  the  desirable 
use  of  a  formal  disciplinary  measure,  by  turning  their  back  upon  mis- 
conduct, rather  than  incur  the  disfavor  of  the  children  being  supervised. 
Such  ignoring  may  be  purposeful,  designed  to  let  the  youngster  know  that 
his  misbehavior  was  observed  but  that  nothing  would  be  done  about  it  on 
this  occasion,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  self-discipline  to  develop, 
or  with  the  deliberate  knowledge  that  such  misbehavior  will  die  out  for 
lack  of  any  sustained  interest  in  it. 

In  other  instances,  staff  members  have  developed  a  knack  of  dealing 
with  aggressive  behavior  which  dispels  the  immediate  crisis  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  without  allowing  it  to  come  to  the  point  where 
punishment  must  be  inflicted.  This  requires  skill  in  anticipating  a  crisis 
and  thus  helping  the  child  avoid  explosion.  It  also  points  up  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  training  school  personnel  not  only  understand  the  "why"  of 
misbehavior  but  that  they  also  develop  a  high  threshold  of  frustration  and 
irritation. 

They  must  not  only  automatically  recognize  that  misbehavior  means 
something  is  wrong  some  place  but  must  also  try  to  find  that  something. 
Persistent  misbehavior  is  undesirable  and  measures  are  necessary  to  curb  it, 
but  basically  more  important  is  the  worker's  recognition  that  persistent 
misbehavior  is  a  symptom  of  sickness,  trouble,  pressure,  or  unhappiness. 
Something  is  pushing  the  individual  off  his  normal,  comfortable,  healthy 
track  of  development.  Until  recently,  handling  these  situations  has  been 
almost  entirely  an  intuitive  process,  since  the  sciences  of  human  behavior 
have  been  more  concerned  with  explaining  why  children  misbehave  than 
with  offering  the  parent  or  teacher  or  institutional  worker  practical  means 
for  dealing  with  individual  problems  of  aggressive  children. 

There  are  times  when  formal  disciplinary  measures  have  to  be  used, 
even  by  the  most  skilled  staff  person.  Sometimes  the  application  of  such 
measures  has  real  treatment  value  and  the  youngster  involved  becomes  the 
first  to  admit  it  later.  In  general,  however,  this  is  not  the  case  and  when 
disciplinary  action  is  taken  as  a  last  resort,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
justified  on  therapeutic  grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  face  the  fact  that  no  one 
has  all  the  answers  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  rebellious  children. 
Sometimes  punitive  measures  are  resorted  to  because  no  other  answer  is 
known.  At  other  times,  controls  are  imposed,  such  as  the  removal  of  a 
child  from  the  group,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  removal  will  benefit 
the  group  though  not  the  particular  child.  The  maintenance  of  control 
or  imposing  limits  on  children  in  the  training  school  depends  only  in  small 
part  on  the  formalized  penalties  prescribed  for  misbehavior. 

Imposing  controls  on  children 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  following  lengthy  discussion 
of  imposing  limits  and  controls  on  children  in  order  to  bring  about  desired 
and  acceptable  behavior  is  unavoidable.     Disciplinary  measures  are  an  im- 


portant  aspect  of  treatment  and  learning  to  make  proper  and  consistent  use 
of  these  tools  is  one  of  the  big  hurdles  all  staff  members  have  to  pass. 

Since  misbehavior  is  the  very  symptom  at  which  training  school  treat- 
ment is  directed,  it  is  axiomatic  that  disciplinary  measures  must  be  applied 
on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  of  why  the  individual  child  did  not  conform 
to  a  particular  demand  at  a  particular  time.  While  the  necessity  to  take 
action  in  the  heat  of  a  given  moment  may  make  it  impossible  for  the  staff 
member  involved  to  give  full  consideration  to  such  matters,  it  is  always 
possible  to  review  every  instance  in  which  disciplinary  measures  were  ap- 
plied in  order  to  gain  heightened  understanding  of  their  proper  use.  The 
extent  to  which  the  staff  member  has  an  understanding  of  the  youngsters 
under  his  supervision  will  determine  his  ability  to  make  quick  decisions 
regarding  control  measures  which  are  appropriate  to  the  individual  child 
involved. 

Disciplinary  measures  should  be  planned  to  build  the  child's  self- 
esteem.  This  places  the  emphasis  not  so  much  on  "good  behavior"  or 
"bad  behavior,"  as  on  the  growing  maturity  of  the  child,  on  his  ability  to 
learn  how  to  cope  with  his  problems,  and  his  moving  forward  even  though 
the  gain  may  be  very  small.  One  needs  to  be  equally  concerned  with  the 
over-conforming  youngster — where  the  inner  controls  also  fail  to  develop — 
as  with  the  non-conformist.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  are 
some  positive  values  in  non-conformity — up  to  a  reasonable  point  of  group 
and  institutional  tolerance.  Such  incidents  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
application  of  sanctions  or  extreme  permissiveness. 

Recognizing  the  basic  principle  of  effective  discipline — that  immediate 
problems  must  be  met  immediately — makes  it  necessary  that  all  staff  be 
familiar  with  what  disciplinary  measures  are  prescribed,  approved,  and 
available  for  their  immediate  use  within  the  particular  institution. 

Of  the  various  devices  which  can  be  used  to  discipline  the  institution- 
alized youngster,  deprivation  of  special  privileges  is  probably  the  most 
common  and  favored.  Such  measures  do  not  deprive  the  child  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  continuing  program  since  the  privileges  are  by  definition  looked 
upon  as  something  extra,  over  and  above  the  regular  program.  This  im- 
plies that  to  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  this  form  of  discipline,  the  training 
school  must  have  a  program  rich  in  privileges. 

Ideally,  the  training  school  program  should  be  so  full  of  special 
activities,  recognitions,  rewards,  and  privileges  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  that  the  desire  to  participate  routinely  would  provide  the  positive 
incentive  necessary  to  good  behavior.  If  the  privileges  occur  at  rare 
intervals,  then  depriving  a  child  of  them  as  a  disciplinary  measure  is  open 
to  question,  because  of  its  increased  significance  to  the  child.  Often  the 
privilege  that  is  taken  away  does  not  occur  until  long  after  the  particular 
rebellious  act.  Consequently  the  child  is  often  unable  to  relate  this  action 
to  the  incident;  it  therefore  has  little  meaning  to  him  and  merely  stimulates 
hostility.  Another  important  consideration  is  that  something  should  not 
be  taken  away  from  an  offender  that  is  essential  to  the  development  of  his 
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ability  to  cease  offending.  Further,  training  school  children  need  to  learn 
that  controls  are  ever  present.  Immediate  controls  following  misbehavior 
have  proven  more  effective  than  removing  privileges  scheduled  to  occur 
later  in  the  day  or  week. 

Another  disciplinary  method  often  used  is  to  assign  the  youngster  to 
an  extra  work  detail.  But  this  measure  is  also  open  to  question.  Every 
institution  has  a  number  of  jobs  that  must  be  done  and  yet  are  arduous  and 
disagreeable.  To  maintain  the  dignity  of  labor,  care  must  be  taken  that 
these  unpleasant  tasks  are  not  assigned  to  youngsters  in  such  a  way  that 
they  begin  to  think  that  all  unpleasant  work  is  punishment.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  questionable  practice  to  give  children  unpleasant  work  which 
may  make  them  think  that  such  experiences  are  activities  beyond  the  pale 
of  daily  living  and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
children  are  not  exposed  to  dangers  in  violation  of  a  State  law  covering 
employment  of  minors.  It  is  wrong  to  expect  youngsters  who  are  being 
disciplined  to  perform  all  the  unpleasant  chores  of  the  institution.  Such 
tasks  are  a  regular  part  of  living  and  should  be  so  regarded.  At  times 
certain  chores,  such  as  shoveling  snow  or  unloading  a  car  of  coal  which 
arrives  at  an  inopportune  time,  will  need  to  be  done  and  may  require  more 
labor  than  is  available  from  those  being  disciplined.  Youths  should  be 
assigned  to  such  chores  as  regular  duties  and  perhaps  even  receive  pay,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  dealing  with  payment  for  work  and  monetary 
allowances  in  the  training  school. 

The  use  of  such  disciplinary  measures  does  not  necessitate  the  main- 
tenance of  a  group  of  youngsters,  such  as  a  "discipline  squad,"  whose 
institutional  program  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  tasks  such  as  collect- 
ing garbage,  raking  leaves,  or  shoveling  coal.  This  can  be  handled  through 
a  work  detail  to  which  the  recalcitrant  youth  may  be  assigned  for  three  or 
four  days  while  remaining  in  his  own  group  living  unit  and  participating 
in  other  aspects  of  the  program  with  his  peers.  When  there  are  youngsters 
whose  inability  to  adjust  is  so  marked  that  they  must  be  isolated  for  long 
periods  from  the  regular  program,  it  is  probable  that  some  other  type  of 
care  and  treatment  is  needed. 

Even  the  work  detail  procedure  violates  a  basic  principle  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  in  that  youngsters  are  assigned  to  unpleasant 
jobs  under  a  supervisor  who  is  not  the  person  under  whom  the  necessity  for 
discipline  arose.  Also,  it  tends  to  break  down  the  fundamental  lesson  that 
such  jobs  are  recognized  responsibilities  of  every  member  of  the  group  and 
sharing  special  work  is  an  essential  part  of  group  life. 

Another  form  of  appropriate  discipline  is  directly  related  to  damage 
done  in  the  course  of  misbehavior.  The  youngster  who  wantonly  damages 
property  should  be  required  to  repair  it.  In  schools  where  provision  is 
made  for  youngsters  to  earn  money,  they  may,  within  reasonable  limits,  be 
required  to  pay  for  damaged  or  destroyed  property. 

Rebellious  and  aggressive  behavior,  resulting  from  innate  hostility  or 
gang  loyalty,  can  usually  be  dealt  with  by  the  simple  rule  of  thumb: 
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children  cannot  be  permitted  to  hurt  themselves,  or  others,  or  destroy 
property  deliberately.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  rebellious  children 
who  must,  at  times,  be  removed  from  the  group  situation.  Segregation 
should  be  differentiated  from  separation,  a  less  serious  step  taken  when  the 
supervisor  merely  sends  a  hyperactive  youngster  to  his  room,  or  some  other 
place,  away  from  the  group  for  a  temporary  period.  Segregation,  which 
usually  involves  a  longer  period  of  time,  is  the  placement  of  the  child  in  a 
physically  secure  room  or  facility  under  strict  supervision  and  the  denial  of 
participation  in  the  full  daily  program.  Each  action  has  emergency 
aspects;  an  emergency  of  behavior  can  be  as  important  as  a  medical  emer- 
gency, such  as  surgery.  Segregation  is  usually  required  at  times  of  great 
emotional  turbulence  and  is  generally  used  as  a  last  resort  measure. 

When  the  actions  of  a  youngster  become  disruptive  and  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  group,  both  the  group  and  the  member  in  question  will 
generally  accept  his  removal.  In  such  instances,  the  overstimulated 
adolescents  cannot  possibly  calm  down  unless  one  or  two  individuals  are 
removed.  The  individual  may  require  removal  as  a  face-saving  device; 
this  provides  the  most  comfortable  way,  psychologically,  to  get  out  of  the 
situation  he  is  in  and  return  to  the  group  later  under  new  circum- 
stances. There  may  also  be  an  immediate  need  to  demonstrate  to  a  boy  or 
girl  that  all  possible  limits  have  been  overstepped.  After  ample  tolerance 
and  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  in  other  ways,  the  youngster  who  "dares 
the  adult"  beyond  all  reason  must  be  stopped  before  a  complete  breakdown 
of  control  results. 

In  any  one  of  these  situations  it  may  be  advisable  to  seclude  the  young- 
ster and  segregation  rooms,  designed  as  such,  should  be  available  in  each 
training  school  for  this  purpose.  Such  rooms  should  not  be  cells  or  any- 
thing approaching  the  facility  usually  associated  with  solitary  confinement. 
Rather,  they  should  be  rooms  of  a  design  and  construction  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  properly  lighted,  and  with  equipment  making  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  youngster  to  injure  himself  or  the  room. 

Runaways  and  those  who  are  belligerent  and  incorrigible — the  usual 
"pattern"  for  assignment  to  segregation — represent  a  group  in  special  need 
of  study  and  understanding.  Actually,  they  should  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  professional  skills  of  the  clinical  staff  and  have  the  most  effective  super- 
vision that  the  school  can  offer — not  be  removed  from  them.  Therefore, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  the  segregated  child  be  able  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  his  regular  caseworker  as  well  as  any  other  staff  members 
with  whom  he  feels  a  positive  relationship  during  this  period.  In  fact,  an 
important  responsibility  of  the  caseworker  under  such  circumstances  is 
to  help  other  staff  members  distinguish  between  youngsters  who  are  in 
need  of  punishment  as  a  therapeutic  measure  and  those  who  are  in  need  of 
casework  assistance  with  the  problems  which  created  the  maladjustment. 
This  also  applies  when  the  deprivation  of  a  privilege  is  used  as  a  disciplinary 
measure.  Again,  this  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  determining  what 
is  deprivation  and  what  is  not.     The  caseworker  can  help  interpret  the  fact 
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that  deprived  children  who  are  socially  sick  may  be  made  sicker  by  being 
deprived  of  certain  privileges. 

The  absence  of  any  constructive  program  while  a  youngster  is  in 
segregation  can  be  very  damaging.  In  addition  to  consultation,  he  should 
be  provided  with  something  to  do.  School  assignments  should  be  con- 
tinued and  he  should  be  furnished  with  reading  materials. 

Youngsters  in  segregation  should  be  closely  supervised.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  they  be  locked  in  rooms  with  no  general  supervision. 
Supervisors,  particularly  night  supervisors,  should  always  be  aware  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  child's  health  as  well  as  his  safety. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  segregation  rooms  are  used  more 
often  as  a  disciplinary  measure  or  as  a  punitive  measure.  Removal  from 
the  group  may  signify  punishment  by  rejection  to  the  child  involved. 
This  is  undesirable.  When  properly  used,  segregation  is  a  protective  device 
for  the  child,  the  staff  member,  or  the  group  and  enables  all  concerned  to 
weather  a  difficult  situation  that  has  become  too  hot  to  handle. 

The  confinement  of  children  for  prolonged  periods,  say,  a  week  or 
more,  in  segregation  rooms  as  a  disciplinary  measure  is  not  recommended. 
There  may  be  some  children  who,  for  example,  are  prone  to  run  away 
repeatedly,  who  may  need  to  be  placed  in  a  physically  secure  setting,  but 
not  totally  isolated,  for  longer  periods.  This  constitutes  an  extremely 
severe  type  of  punishment  for  the  hyperactive  delinquent  and  rarely  con- 
tributes anything  to  treatment  or  to  conforming  behavior.  Institutions 
that  use  prolonged  segregation  as  a  form  of  discipline  are  either  failing  to 
utilize  imagination  and  skill  in  dealing  with  aggressive  children,  or  they 
are  receiving  children  who  cannot  profit  from  an  open  type  institutional 
program. 

There  is  no  ready  answer  to  what  to  do  with,  or  how  to  handle  the 
very  aggressive  youngster;  certainly,  a  security  unit  is  not  an  answer  in 
itself.  As  indicated,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  some  youngsters  require 
temporary  care  in  physically  secure  quarters.  Indeed,  both  the  aims  of 
treatment  and  the  protection  of  other  people  often  require  it.  But  young- 
sters who  are  so  lacking  in  self-control  that  they  are  temporarily  un- 
manageable in  the  "open"  program  are  not  helped  to  develop  such  control 
by  the  simple  process  of  restricting  their  physical  freedom  to  vent  aggression 
on  others  or  their  property.  If  such  care^^is  to^be  more  than  custodial 
isolation,  the  program  within  such  units  must  be  geared  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  seriously  maladjusted  personalities. 

If  the  security  unit  is  a  separate  building,  it  is  important  that  it  provide 
a  type  of  group  living  different  from  the  rest  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
tensions  that  develop  there  do  not  permeate  the  entire  school.  Where  only 
one  or  two  or  three  rooms  are  required,  these  should  be  in  a  centrally  located 
building  and  serve  the  institution  as  a  whole.  The  practice  of  having  a 
segregation  room  in  each  cottage  for  the  use  of  the  cottage  is  not  recom- 
mended, since  the  busy  cottage  supervisor  usually  cannot  provide  the 
degree  of  supervision  of  the  segregated  youth  that  safety  demands. 
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Constant  and  adequate  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  security  unit  with  such  regularity  and  without  purposeful  planning 
that  it  becomes,  like  corporal  punishment,  a  crutch  that  destroys  resource- 
fulness and  eliminates  the  "why"  behind  maladjustment.  Without 
extreme  care,  this  emphasis  can  quickly  tend  to  dominate  the  total  program 
and  become  an  abused  substitute  for  treatment. 

There  should  be  no  question  on  the  part  of  the  segregated  yoimgster  as 
to  the  desirability  of  returning  to  his  original  cottage  as  compared  with 
remaining  in  the  security  unit.  But  this  must  be  accomplished  by  making 
the  general  program  so  rich  and  attractive  that  the  child  wants  to  be  part 
of  it,  and  not  by  making  segregation  any  more  unpleasant  that  it  needs 
to  be. 

Any  sound  disciplinary  program  must  contain  a  process  by  which  the 
psychological  effect  of  segregation  and  other  forms  of  punishment  on 
individual  children  are  constantly  evaluated. 

In  recent  years  a  relatively  large  number  of  training  schools  have 
established  a  security  unit  for  the  purpose  of  segregation.  These  units 
range  in  size  from  a  single  room  to  an  institution  in  itself.  The  security 
unit  may  be  located  in,  and  administered  by  the  training  school,  or  may 
be  physically  and  administratively  separate  and  used  by  more  than  one 
institution. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  most  training  schools  need  to  have 
some  such  segregation  facilities,  the  establishment  of  a  security  unit  which 
is  practically  tantamount  to  an  institution  within  the  training  school  is 
not  recommended  as  a  general  pattern. 

When  such  action  is  contemplated  numerous  questions  and  contribu- 
tory factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Can  two  programs  similar 
in  many  respects  but  one  requiring  a  high  degree  of  restraint  and  security 
and  the  other  relaxed,  operate  effectively  within  a  single  institution?  What 
is  the  effect  of  such  an  operation  upon  the  total  institutional  program? 
Other  factors  to  be  considered  are :  the  richness  of  the  regular  training  school 
program;  size  of  the  institution;  the  types  of  youngsters  being  served  and 
the  number  of  the  extremely  aggressive  type  in  the  institution;  the  pro- 
bation and  other  social  services  of  the  communities  from  which  these 
difficult  youngsters  come;  the  courts'  use  of  their  waiver  powers;  and  the 
diversity  of  other  available  facilities  in  the  total  State  program  for  delin- 
quent children.  The  age  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  geographical 
jurisdiction,  whether  urban  or  rural,  are  also  factors. 

There  are  a  number  of  disciplinary  measures  that  should  not  be  used  in 
training  schools.  Cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  measures  which  humili- 
ate, group  punishment  for  individual  acts,  standard  disciplinary  measures 
for  specific  infractions,  and  corporal  punishment  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Merit  and  demerit  systems  are  not  appropriate  for  use  in  training  schools. 

Cruel  and  sadistic  punishment  reinforces  the  delinquent's  negative 
concept  of  the  world  about  him  and  in  addition  is  a  violation  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights.     Equally  bad  are  devices  which  humiliate  or  injure 
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the  youth's  sense  of  personal  dignity  or  cause  him  physical  discomfort. 

Since  disciplinary  measures  should  be  related  to  the  needs  of  a  particu- 
lar child,  it  is  obvious  that  group  punishment  for  the  action  of  one  child 
cannot  be  condoned.  Group  punishment  is  usually  used  in  instances  where 
it  is  impossible  to  locate  the  perpetrator  of  a  particular  act.  Such  punish- 
ment cannot  fit  all  the  children  in  the  group.  The  harm  done  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  group  outweighs  whatever  value  there  is  in  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  unknown  individual  offender.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
important  effects  of  group  controls  and  group  pressures  must  always  be 
recognized. 

Standardized  disciplinary  measures  announced  or  established  in  advance 
as  the  punishment  for  a  specific  infraction  also  violate  the  principle  of 
individualization.  Eventually  it  places  the  institutional  staff  member  in 
the  difficult  position  of  having  to  take  a  particular  step  in  the  instance  of 
an  individual  child  that  is  plainly  not  therapeutically  desirable. 

Two  types  of  disciplinary  measures  warrant  special  consideration  since 
they  fall  between  measures  which  are  approved  by  all  persons  in  the  field 
and  those  which  everyone  agrees  are  harmful.  The  first,  corporal  punish- 
ment, is  distinguished  by  its  advocates  from  sadistic  beatings  which  no 
intelligent  training  school  administrator  would  countenance.  These 
advocates  hold  that  a  slap  with  the  open  hand  or  a  whipping  with  a  strap 
or  paddle  constitutes  incisive  discipline  when  administered  immediately 
after  detecting  the  wrong  doing.  They  also  hold  that  such  measures  are 
mild  and  effective,  and  that  they  are  preferred  by  many  youngsters  to  more 
arduous  disciplinary  measures  that  are  not  administered  until  some  time 
after  the  misbehavior. 

However,  corporal  punishment  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  form. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  workers,  on  occasion,  have  believed  that  what  a 
particular  youngster  needs  at  a  certain  time  is  a  good  sound  spanking.  But 
they  also  know  that  once  a  mild  form  of  corporal  punishment  is  tolerated, 
the  measure  can  soon  get  out  of  hand.  It  quickly  becomes  a  crutch  for 
the  unresourceful  staff  member.  Many  a  good  training  school  administra- 
tor who  has  allowed  staff  members  to  use  restricted  corporal  punishment 
has  found  out  too  late  that  one  or  two  members,  moved  by  anger  out  of 
control  have  changed  the  open  handed  slap  to  the  closed  fist.  Then  too, 
corporal  punishment  fits  much  too  neatly  into  the  delinquent's  concept  of 
dealing  with  his  own  aggression  by  sheer  and  overt  attack. 

The  second  disciplinary  measure,  equally  inappropriate,  is  the  use  of 
the  merit  and  demerit  system  as  a  means  of  determining  release  eligibility. 
Quite  a  number  of  training  schools  still  award  numerical  merits  for  satis- 
factory behavior  and  penalize  youngsters  with  demerits  for  misbehavior, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  difficulty 
inherent  in  this  system  is  that  the  accumulation  of  merits  must  be  related 
to  some  goal.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  motives  other  than  conformity 
alone  to  inspire  the  youngster  to  accumulate  merits.     For  this  reason. 
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release  from  the  school  is  usually  made  to  depend  upon  having  a  certain 
number  of  merits. 

Such  a  set-up  is  not  in  the  interest  of  an  individualized  treatment 
program  since  occasionally  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  the  school  a  youngster 
who  has  exemplary  conduct  and  who  has  accumulated  many  merits.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  some  youngsters  to  be 
released  at  a  certain  time  even  though  they  have  not  accumulated  the 
necessary  number  of  points.  Such  a  system  puts  a  premium  on  outer  con- 
formity in  order  to  secure  release  or  some  equivalent  benefit  rather  than 
upon  inner  change.  Since  the  point  formula  is  usually  tied  in  with  a 
minimum  time  period,  it  also  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the  program  by 
making  it  possible  for  a  youngster  to  be  released  by  the  calendar,  rather 
than  because  of  staff  judgment  that  he  is  ready. 

Related  and  acceptable,  but  quite  different  from  the  merit-demerit 
system,  is  a  program  device  whereby  youngsters  in  an  institution  with  a 
rich  and  varied  program  for  all  are  given  extra  privileges  as  they  become 
ready  to  use  them.  Such  devices,  often  termed  "citizenship  programs," 
have  much  to  recommend  them.  Recognizing  a  youngster's  progress  by  a 
system  of  periodic  rating  charts,  which  include  grading  conduct,  achieve- 
ment, and  overall  adjustment,  and  coordinating  these  charts  with  the 
program  of  counselling  to  determine  eligibility  for  privileges  or  release, 
works  satisfactorily  in  some  training  schools.  In  fact,  such  a  program  is 
particularly  helpful  in  some  institutions  where  budgetary  limitations  do 
not  permit  sufficient  clinical  personnel  or  where  a  definite  effort  is  made  to 
combat  the  time  minimum  system. 

When  operating  effectively,  these  systems  by  which  a  youngster  pro- 
gresses from  one  rank  to  another  by  developing  qualities  of  cooperation, 
honesty,  courteousness,  dependability,  and  leadership,  have  definite  value 
in  developing  good  citizenship.  However,  it  is  important  that  all  young- 
sters, particularly  newcomers,  be  given  some  status  immediately  upon 
admission  to  the  school.  Even  though  this  status  may  not  have  many 
privileges  accompanying  it,  it  is  psychologically  important  to  the  child 
that  he  start  out  feeling  that  at  least  he  is  a  "junior  citizen"  or  of  com- 
parable rank. 

Administration  of  discipline 

The  skill  with  which  disciplinary  measures  are  used  is  directly  related 
to  the  quality  of  the  staff  of  the  institution.  Any  disciplinary  measure  is 
subject  to  abuse  in  the  wrong  hands.  Segregation  rooms  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  children  during  times  of  emotional  turbulence  may 
readily  become  solitary  confinement  on  a  restricted  diet  for  long  periods  of 
time  if  the  stafi^  is  poorly  equipped  to  handle  all  of  the  situations  training 
school  youngsters  present.  Security  units  which  should  provide  a  thera- 
peutic program  for  youths  with  serious  character  disorders  may  readily 
become  dumping  grounds  for  the  hard  to  handle  if  the  staff  is  not  up  to 
doing  the  task  at  hand.    Even  the  mildest  type  of  disciplinary  measures, 
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used  arbitrarily,  are  subject  to  abuse  and  may  result  in  intensifying  feelings 
of  hostility. 

The  best  means  for  insuring  the  proper  administering  of  different  types 
of  disciplinary  measures  in  relation  to  a  specific  situation  is  a  well  qualified 
staff.  Much  can  be  done  through  the  in-service  training  program  to  aid 
staff  members  in  dealing  with  the  more  aggressive  youngsters.  Various 
devices  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  possibility  that  judicious  and  appro- 
priate use  will  be  made  of  treatment. 

Basic  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  disciplinary  system  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  authority  to  make  disciplinary  decisions.  In  some  institutions, 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  allow  the  youngsters  themselves  to  apply  disci- 
plinary measures.  This  practice  usually  rests  on  the  thesis  that  the  youths 
are  thereby  trained  in  the  democratic  process  and  that  they  tend  to  accept 
discipline  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  peers.  However,  such  a  system 
contravenes  the  principle  that  discipline  must  be  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  the  youngsters  thpmselves  to  really 
perceive  the  inner  workings  of  the  youth  who  is  to  be  subjected  to  discipline 
and  the  dynamics  behind  his  misbehavior.  Moreover,  this  practice  often 
gives  rise  to  favoritism  and  tends  to  become  dominated  by  one  clique  of 
children  within  a  school.  In  the  end,  the  largest  or  the  most  aggressive 
of  the  youngsters  come  to  dominate  the  situation  and  either  directly  or 
indirectly  use  the  kangaroo  system  to  inflict  their  wishes  on  others.  When 
youngsters  are  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  over  other  youngsters  or  to 
wield  disciplinary  authority,  the  disciplinary  measures  they  assign  are 
frequently  out  of  proportion  to  the  misdeeds  of  their  peers.  It  should  be 
recognized,  too,  that  the  group  exerts  spontaneous  disciplinary  pressures 
which  often  need  to  be  controlled. 

These  same  arguments  generally  apply  to  the  practice  of  using  young- 
sters as  "monitors"  as  part  of  the  cottage  "staff"  and  organization.  It  is 
believed  that  placing  boys  in  positions  of  authority  over  other  boys,  for 
example,  not  only  exerts  harmful  pressures  on  such  "monitors"  but  gives 
them  privileges  and  powers  that  are  frequently  abused  to  the  detriment  of 
all  concerned.     This  practice  should  not  be  condoned. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  are  those  schools  which  center  all  administra- 
tion of  disciplinary  measures  either  in  the  administrator  or  in  some  member 
of  the  administrator's  supervisory  staff.  This  practice  is  usually  followed 
by  those  who  wish  to  insure  that  there  will  be  consistency  in  meting  out 
punishment.  It  is  also  followed  in  order  to  insure  that  the  person  who 
administers  discipline  has  the  best  training  and  skills  to  aid  him  in  deter- 
mining the  needs  of  the  particular  child  and  in  selecting  the  most  appro- 
priate disciplinary  measure. 

Such  a  procedure  often  involves  an  undue  length  of  time  between  the 
administration  of  the  disciplinary  measure  and  the  provocative  act.  In 
addition,  and  perhaps  more  important,  it  deprives  the  staff  of  an  aspect  of 
responsibility  which  is  rightfully  theirs.     It  is  similar  to  the  undesirable 
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child  rearing  practice  of  the  mother  telling  the  recalcitrant  child  that  he 
will  be  punished  "when  daddy  comes  home."  In  the  mind  of  the  child 
to  be  disciplined  it  sets  discipline  apart  from  the  normal  stream  of  day-to- 
day events  and  does  not  help  him  to  see  discipline  as  a  part  of  ordinary 
living.  It  does  not  help  him  to  understand  that  the  person  who  cares  for 
him  and  supervises  most  of  his  activities  is  properly  the  same  person  who 
disciplines  him  when  warranted.  The  use  of  a  single  disciplinarian  in  an 
institution  also  puts  rigid  limits  on  the  opportunities  for  staff  development. 
If  the  staff  members  are  to  grow  in  their  jobs,  they  must  have  opportunity 
for  the  utilization  of  the  key  skill  of  handling  aggressive  behavior. 

In  certain  schools  the  responsibility  for  administering  all  disciplinary 
measures  is  placed  in  a  committee.  The  objections  to  this  plan  are  similar 
to  those  noted  in  relation  to  the  plan  of  placing  the  administration  of 
discipline  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  Other  schools  allow  any  staff 
member  who  deals  with  children  to  administer  any  type  of  disciplinary 
measure. 

The  most  advisable  procedure  falls  somewhere  between  these  two 
latter  devices.  Such  a  procedure  would  empower  individual  staff  members 
to  administer  forms  of  discipline  less  drastic  than  placing  a  child  in  segre- 
gation, for  example.  Such  drastic  measures  might  be  used  by  individual 
staff  members  in  emergency  situations,  but  it  would  be  understood  that  this 
action  would  be  reviewed  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  committee  charged  with 
this  function  and  composed  mainly  of  those  professional  staff  members 
responsible  for  supervising  the  treatment  aspects  of  the  program.  The  case 
conference  committee  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
should  review  from  time  to  time  disciplinary  practice  within  the  school 
in  order  to  find  ways  and  means  of  improving  practice,  control  the  use  of 
more  serious  disciplinary  measures,  and  develop  training  materials  to 
improve  the  skill  of  staff  members  in  handling  incidents  of  aggressive 
behavior.  The  decisions  of  this  committee  and  any  formal  action  resulting 
from  these  decisions  should  be  carefully  made  a  matter  of  record. 


Smoking 


One  of  the  most  common  training  school  problems  is  created  by  the 
school's  regulations  prohibiting  youngsters  from  smoking.  The  usual 
explanation  for  this  regulation  is  that  it  is  made  in  compliance  with  a  State 
statute.  In  some  cases  the  State  statue  is  being  interpreted  over-rigidly. 
The  training  school  administrator  should  examine  the  statute  carefully  to 
see  what  it  actually  allows.  If  he  finds  that  the  restrictions  are  too  rigid, 
that  is,  that  they  do  not  reflect  the  present  standards  and  practices  of  the 
community,  he  should  do  everything  in  his  power  to  have  the  statute 
revised  realistically.     Some  authorities  in  the  training  school  field  point 
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out  that  regulations  prohibiting  youngsters  from  smoking  (when  not 
contrary  to  statute)  actually  create  problems  out  of  proportion  to  the 
issues  involved. 

Whenever,  under  existing  statutes,  training  schools  can  permit  their 
youngsters  to  smoke,  this  information  should  be  imparted  to  each  young- 
ster's parent  or  guardian,  whose  w^ritten  consent  or  disapproval  would 
then  govern  the  youngster's  smoking  in  accordance  with  the  school's 
regulations  or  completely  abstaining. 


Runaways 

Quite  a  wide  variation  exists  among  training  schools  in  the  definition 
of  a  runaway  and  in  the  interpretation  of  this  act  by  training  school  per- 
sonnel. There  is  also  wide  variation  in  the  public  relations  programs 
which  interpret  runaways  to  the  general  public,  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
returning  the  child  to  the  institution,  and  in  the  individual's  treatment 
program  following  a  runaway. 

Generally,  a  training  school  runaway  is  considered  one  who  intends  to 
truant  from  the  institution  and  actually  leaves  the  physical  custody  and 
control  of  the  institution,  regardless  of  how  long  he  may  be  absent 
without  permission.  In  this  definition,  intent  is  recognized  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  actual  running  away. 

No  one,  it  seems,  has  found  the  complete  answer  to  the  runaway 
problem  which  every  training  school  has  to  face,  some  more  strenuously 
than  others,  because  of  greater  pressure.  Nor  is  the  number  of  runaways 
necessarily  an  indication  that  a  good  or  bad  program  is  being  conducted. 
Actually,  a  low  number  of  runaways  may  indicate  a  poor  treatment  pro- 
gram and  an  over-emphasis  on  custody.  There  are  many  practices  and 
"gimmicks"  that  to  various  degrees  discourage  runaways.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  staff  of  understanding  people  who  are  able  to  convince 
youngsters  of  their  genuine  concern  for  their  welfare,  reasonable  controls, 
plus  a  program  of  activities  in  which  every  youngster  can  find  some  con- 
suming interest,  are  the  best  insurance  against  a  large  number  of  runaways. 

The  training  school  staff  should  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  find  and 
return  runaways,  but  they  should  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities 
rather  than  devote  an  undue  amount  of  staff  time  to  this  problem.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  generally  cooperate  with  the  school,  particularly 
when  they  are  aware  of  the  school's  concern  for  the  youngster  and  its 
objective  of  protecting  both  the  youth  and  the  immediate  community  from 
further  difficulty.  Even  in  those  instances  where  the  efforts  of  the  staff  are 
not  successful,  the  very  fact  that  the  public  knows  they  are  making  every 
effort  to  return  the  youngster  creates  a  community  feeling  entirely  different 
than  would  be  the  case  if  such  staff  efforts  were  not  made. 

The  decision  as  to  proper  plans  for  runaways  should  be  made  promptly 
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upon  apprehension.     If  it  is  decided  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
training  school  this  decision  should  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Interstate  Agreements  for  the  Apprehension  of  Juvenile 

Runaways 

Almost  one  third  of  the  States  have  adopted  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles,  which  was  developed  and  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.  The  provisions  of  this  compact  establish  agreements  with 
respect  to  supervision  by  the  authorities  of  one  State,  of  juveniles 
placed  on  probation  or  parole  by  authorities  of  another  State,  the  detention 
and  return  of  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  juveniles  who  have  run  away 
across  State  lines,  and  the  joint  or  cooperative  care,  treatment,  or  rehabili- 
tation of  juveniles  found  delinquent  in  one  State,  in  specialized  institutions 
for  juveniles  in  another  State. 

It  is  believed  that  this  compact  will  be  a  helpful  mechanism  in  securing 
sounder  and  more  uniform  handling  of  runaway  children  between  the 
States.  Under  its  provisions,  prompt  return  of  runaway  children  can  be 
facilitated,  and  the  rights  and  equities  of  children,  parents  and  the  coopera- 
ting States  are  protected.  The  compact  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
compact  administrator  in  each  State.  Further  inquiries  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  compact  should  be  directed  to  the  State  administrator. 

Title  V,  Part  3,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  the  State  public  welfare  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ing, extending  and  strengthening  public  welfare  services  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children  and  children  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  The  law  provides  that  these  funds  may 
be  used  for  paying  the  cost  of  returning  any  runaway  child  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  16  to  his  own  community  in  another  State  in  cases  in 
which  such  return  is  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  cost  thereof  cannot 
otherwise  be  met.  Inquiries  concerning  the  use  of  these  funds  should  be 
directed  to  the  State  public  welfare  agency. 
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Treatment  is  a  continuous  process  that  should  not  end  until  the  young- 
ster is  successfully  re-established  in  the  community.  This  means  that  the 
entire  task  of  rehabilitation  cannot  be  done  in  the  training  school  alone. 
The  key  phase  of  the  rehabilitative  process  is  the  three  to  six  month 
period  after  the  child  returns  to  the  community. 

When  the  training  school  decides  that  a  child  is  ready  to  return  to  the 
community,  the  child  faces  a  real  test.  He  may  still  feel  outcast  or  em- 
barrassed. He  may  be  susceptible  to  former  influences  and  habits.  He 
may  have  a  good  understanding  about  what  is  right  and  a  good,  wholesome 
attitude,  but  be  aware  of  needing  helpful  adult  backing  to  keep  him  on  the 
right  track.  He  may  be  returning  to  school  or  starting  on  his  first  job. 
His  family's  home  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  one  or  perhaps  some  of  the 
"friction  points"  contributing  to  his  delinquency  still  exist  in  it.  He  may 
be  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  cannot  be  reabsorbed  in  his  own  home,  or 
has  no  home  to  go  to,  or  for  whom  most  foster  homes  would  be  unsuitable. 

However,  it  has  been  determined,  through  prescribed  channels,  that 
he  is  ready,  under  continued  guidance  but  with  decreasing  supervision,  to 
take  the  last  steps  toward  independent  living  again.  He  represents  the 
institution's  sizable  investment  which  must  be  protected.  There  arc 
definite  final  steps  in  the  re-education  process  still  to  be  taken  before  he 
can  "go  it  alone." 


Preparation  for  Placement 

Without  adequate  preparation  for  placement  the  sudden  restoration  of 
freedom,  which  the  youth  may  still  be  ill-equipped  to  handle,  may  lead 
him  into  new  difficulties.  If  a  youngster  is  to  return  to  his  own  family, 
he  must  be  ready  to  cope  with  changes  in  family  structure,  relationships, 
or  attitudes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  his  absence.  It  may  be  that  he 
will  have  to  face  the  fact  of  no  change  in  an  undesirable  situation.  Simi- 
larly, the  family  must  be  made  ready  to  receive  the  youth  by  intensive  work 
with  them  throughout  the  youngster's  stay  in  the  school. 

For  some  younsters,  a  program  of  placement  in  foster  family  homes 
will  be  required;  for  the  adolescent,  some  other  type  of  group  care  in  the 
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community  may  offer  an  even  better  solution.  Placement  in  a  foster  home 
or  in  a  group  home  also  involves  detailed  preparation.  Students  returning 
to  school  need  assistance  in  anticipating  the  problems  of  readjusting  to  the 
community  schools;  just  as  the  community  schools  must  be  ready  to  receive 
and  work  with  them.  Those  who  will  seek  jobs  need  specific  aid  in 
assessing  their  abilities  and  aptitudes  and  preparing  for  job  seeking.  Pos- 
sible employer  reactions  to  a  training  school  enrollment  must  be  discussed 
and  various  ways  of  dealing  with  such  attitudes  analyzed. 

In  general,  every  institution  should  have  a  soundly  defined  preparation 
program — geared  toward  preparing  individual  youths  for  the  transition 
from  the  life  of  the  training  school  to  the  life  of  the  community — and  this 
should  include  counseling  designed  to  aid  the  youth  in  understanding 
specifically  what  placement  will  mean  for  him.  Aided  by  all  institution 
personnel,  he  must  realistically  anticipate  the  problems  he  will  face.  The 
placement  process  is  a  part  of  the  overall  treatment  plan  and  should  have 
continuous  consideration  throughout  his  institutional  stay.  Although 
emphasis  on  the  placement  planning  will  undoubtedly  be  stepped  up  during 
the  final  few  weeks,  the  placement  process  should  start  with  his  enrollment, 
be  a  part  of  the  reception  and  orientation  procedure,  and  be  considered 
throughout  the  youth's  stay  in  the  school,  rather  than  be  left  to  the  nar- 
rowly defined  pre-placement  period.  In  fact,  one  of  the  important  con- 
siderations of  the  admissions  conference  should  be  the  possibility  of  a  need 
for  foster  home  placement  when  the  youngster  is  ready  to  leave  the  school. 

With  the  present  trend  toward  having  more  student  participation  in  and 
integration  into  community  activities,  the  transition  from  institution  to 
placement  is  not  considered  as  difficult  an  adjustment  as  formerly.  Never- 
theless, a  pre-placement  orientation  program  is  important  and  necessary, 
although  it  is  now  believed  that  such  a  program  can  be  provided  for  young- 
sters while  they  continue  to  live  in  their  regularly  assigned  cottages,  and 
that  they  need  not  be  transferred  to  a  pre-placement  cottage. 


Criteria  for  the  Placement  Decision 


When  the  child  is  ready  to  leave,  it  becomes  the  training  school's 
responsibility  to  have  a  satisfactory  placement  plan  developed  or  to  have 
referred  the  child  to  the  parent  agency  or  other  public  agency  for  such  a 
plan. 

Where  a  parent  agency  exists,  the  authority  to  approve  placement 
should  be  vested  in  this  agency,  since  it  has  legal  custody  of  the  child  and 
is  responsible  for  the  child  to  the  community  in  which  he  will  reside.  The 
decision  for  placement,  however,  should  be  based  upon  the  considered 
opinion  of  an  appropriate  training  school  staff  committee  as  to  the  readiness 
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of  the  youngster  for  placement.  In  the  absence  of  a  parent  agency,  the 
training  school  itself  has  the  responsibility  for  authorizing  placement. 

The  process  of  reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  child  should 
be  released  should  include :  a  review  of  all  significant  reports  pertinent  to 
his  institutional  adjustment;  significant  reports  bearing  upon  the  home  and 
the  community  to  which  he  will  return;  and  a  final  agreement  that  the  child 
is  reasonably  ready  for  release  and  the  community  is  reasonably  ready  for 
the  child.  The  decision  to  return  a  child  to  the  community  should  be 
based  on  an  understanding  of  the  child's  original  problem;  his  response  to 
treatment;  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation  which  will  confront  him 
upon  release;  and  the  community's  readiness  to  accept  and  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  youngster. 

At  times,  the  training  school  may  be  forced  to  consider  criteria  other 
than  the  child's  readiness  for  placement,  such  as  his  having  reached  the 
maximum  age  served,  the  decision  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  the 
child,  or  population  pressures.  When  children  are  released  under  such 
circumstances,  the  training  school  still  has  a  responsibility  for  working 
out  as  satisfactory  a  placement  plan  as  possible  for  these  youngsters. 


The  Placement  Plan 


No  matter  how  full  and  effective  the  training  school  program  may  be, 
it  alone  cannot  insure  successful  adjustment  of  the  youngster  discharged 
to  the  community.  In  the  community,  family  relationships,  public  atti- 
tudes, job  opportunities,  school  adjustments,  leisure  time  facilities  and  a 
host  of  other  factors  may  well  spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  the  released  youth. 

When  entry  to  the  community  school  is  indicated,  arrangements  for 
transfer  should  be  carefully  worked  out.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  school  authorities  in  attaining  a  full  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  new  adjustment.  An  interpretation  of  the  academic 
program  covered  and  the  school  credits  gained  while  institutionalized  and 
all  other  necessary  material  should  be  sent  from  the  training  school  to  the 
community  school  before  the  youngster  actually  arrives. 

Since  most  students  leaving  a  training  school  return  to  a  community 
school,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  making  this  transfer  at  the 
most  expedient  time.  Generally,  transfers  should  be  effected  at  the  end  of 
a  semester,  during  a  holiday  period,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  smoother  entry  of  the  released  youth  into  the  class- 
room situation.  Some  training  schools  have  found,  however,  that  a 
youth  transferred  during  the  semester  enters  at  a  time  when  the  teacher  is 
freer  to  consider  him  as  an  individual  and  to  give  him  more  personal  atten- 
tion than  is  otherwise  possible. 
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The  provision  of  adequate  clothing  and  transportation  for  the  youth 
at  placement  time  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  parents  if  they  are 
able  to  provide  it.  If  the  institution  assumes  this  responsibility,  the 
clothing  supplied  should  be  comparable  to  that  v^^orn  by  the  average  child 
in  the  community  in  which  the  child  is  placed.  Leaving  the  institution 
"dressed  out"  in  an  ill  fitting,  poorly  made  suit  which  the  youngster 
believes  can  be  easily  recognized  as  a  product  of  an  adult  correctional 
institution  is  particularly  frustrating  and  stigmatizing.  If  the  child  has 
no  money  at  the  time  of  placement  and  has  need  for  cash  in  hand  imme- 
diately, the  institution  should  provide  these  necessary  funds. 

Youths  who  will  need  employment  when  placed  should  have  a  definite 
job  available  or  at  least  definite  plans  for  seeking  employment.^*  Letters 
of  recommendation  and  necessary  legal  forms  such  as  work  permits  or  birth 
certificates  when  possible  should  be  made  available  to  the  youth  going  on 
placement. 

Successful  placement  will  also  involve  the  use  of  religious,  health, 
recreation  and  welfare  services  in  the  community.  Equally  as  important 
as  the  need  to  prepare  the  youngster  for  the  community  is  the  need  to 
prepare  persons,  agencies,  and  organizations  directly  concerned  with  the 
child  for  his  return  to  the  community  prior  to  his  placement.  Involving 
community  services,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  placement  plan, 
is  a  means  of  sustaining  and  increasing  public  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  children  who  are  committed  to  training  schools. 

As  previously  indicated,  an  important  resource  in  the  placement  plan 
is  the  availability  of  foster  care  for  those  children  who  cannot  return  to 
their  own  homes.  It  has  been  found  practical  to  have  small  foster  group 
homes  available  for  older  youths  (usually  a  maximum  of  six)  when  they  are 
ready  for  placement  and  suitable  living  facilities  cannot  be  offered  either  in 
their  own  homes,  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  or  foster  family  homes.  These 
group  homes  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  youth  until  he  secures 
proper  employment  and  is  able  to  adjust  as  an  individual  in  the  local  com- 
munity. They  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  parent  agency  or  the 
training  school.  The  parent  agency  may,  under  some  circumstances,  use 
the  facilities  of  another  appropriate  agency  for  placement  while  retaining 
legal  custody.  If,  however,  the  intent  is  to  transfer  complete  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  child  to  another  agency,  legal  custody 
should  be  transferred  to  that  agency.  Forestry  camps,  although  not  a 
terminal  experience,  are  another  resource  available  in  numerous  States  as 
a  step  toward  community  placement. 

Once  the  decision  is  made  that  the  youth  can  remain  in  his  home  or  in 
the  community,  court  action  should  be  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  return- 


's The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (USES)  has 
established  cooperative  agreements  whereby  approximately'a  half  of  the  State  employment 
agencies  provide  employment  services  to  the  State  training  schools.  These  services  are  aimed 
at  providing  specific  assistance  and  varying  vocational  aids  to  training  school  graduates  in  job 
counseling,  aptitude  testing,  and  employment  placements. 
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ing  legal  custody  to  the  parents  or  to  the  person  or  agency  who  is  to  have 
responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  care  of  the  youth. ^^ 


Aftercare  Supervision 


30 


Every  youth  released  to  the  community  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
individualized  services  of  a  caseworker  who  will  provide  him  with  guidance 
and  work  with  community  resources  on  his  behalf.  Aftercare  supervision 
may  be  provided  by  the  institutional  staff  itself,  by  its  parent  agency,  or 
by  a  community  agency.  Where  there  is  a  parent  agency  it  should  be 
given  administrative  responsibility  for  aftercare  supervision  even  though 
it  may  use  a  variety  of  ways  of  seeing  that  aftercare  supervision  is  provided. 

The  system  whereby  the  institutional  caseworker  works  with  the 
child  from  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  institution,  through  his  post- 
institutional  adjustment,  to  the  date  of  discharge,  has  the  great  advantage 
of  providing  a  continuity  of  services  for  the  individual  child.  The  time 
and  travel  involved  in  such  a  plan,  however,  is  a  practical  problem  that 
frequently  outweighs  its  effectiveness.  In  these  instances,  the  system  of 
aftercare  supervision  by  field  representatives  of  the  parent  agency,  working 
out  of  field  offices  under  its  administrative  direction,  has  advantages.  On 
the  other  hand,  caseworkers  of  other  community  agencies  have  been  used 
effectively  in  some  States.  Such  workers  are  more  familiar  with  the  local 
resources  and  may  have  previously  established  good  working  relationships 
with  the  youngsters'  families. 

The  number  of  aftercare  workers  needed  depends  upon  each  worker's 
responsibilities,  the  number  of  children  to  be  supervised  in  the  community, 
and  the  geographical  area  to  be  served.  As  in  the  field  of  probation,^^  it  is 
difficult  to  define  a  maximum  case  load  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  believed  the  case  load  of  an  aftercare  worker  should  be 
limited  to  50  children.  This  number  may  have  to  be  reduced,  depending  on 
such  factors  as  the  quality  of  supervision  given  to  the  worker,  the  training 
and  skill  of  the  worker,  and  the  proportion  of  his  time  spent  in  travel. 

No  specific  standard  can  be  established  as  to  the  number  of  contacts  the 
aftercare  worker  should  have  with  the  student,  since  these  would  vary 
according  to  individual  needs.  Following  the  settling  down  period,  during 
which  the  youngster  would  be  given  intensive  supervision  and  seen  as  often 
as  possible,  it  is  general  practice  to  have  the  worker  taper  off  to  at  least  one 
contact  per  month  with  the  youngster.  It  is  especially  important,  too, 
that  the  aftercare  staff  have  frequent  contacts  with  the  institutional  coun- 


29  Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with  Children,  cited  in  footnote  24.     (p.  78) 

5"  See  Glossary. 

'1  Standards  for  Specialised  Courts  Dealing  with  Children,  cited  in  footnote  24.     Cp-  71) 
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selors,  even  to  the  point  of  participation  in  the  social  study  discussion  and 
evaluation,  throughout  the  period  of  training  of  the  youngster  in  the 
institution. 

Supervision  should  be  based  on  the  casework  process  and  requires  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  community  resources,  depending  upon  the  individual 
situation.  Aftercare  supervision  should  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  report- 
ing process. 

The  continuity  of  the  treatment  process  requires  this  approach  and 
assumes  that  the  individual  doing  the  supervision  must  be  a  fully  trained 
and  experienced  caseworker.  Essentially,  the  qualifications  outlined  for 
the  institutional  caseworker  also  apply  to  the  aftercare  caseworker,  with 
particular  emphasis  placed  on  such  important  skills  as  making  use  of  com- 
munity resources,  the  ability  to  organize  and  plan  work,  and  the  maturity 
and  experience  to  make  decisions  with  a  minimum  of  day-to-day  adminis- 
trative and  professional  supervision. 

Determination  of  the  need  for  continued  supervision  should  be  based 
upon  a  periodic  review  of  the  individual's  adjustment  by  the  aftercare 
worker  and  supervisor,  which  should  be  made  at  least  every  three  or  four 
months.  Recommendation  that  supervision  should  be  terminated  is  made 
by  the  aftercare  worker,  in  consultation  with  the  supervisor,  whenever 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  student  can  continue  in  the  placement 
situation  without  further  assistance.  Carrying  students  on  supervision  for 
needlessly  long  periods  is  a  process  that  may  delay  rather  than  enhance 
growth.  Release  from  aftercare  supervision  and  final  discharge  from  out- 
side control  should  be  by  order  of  the  committing  court. 

The  Decision  to  Return 

Certain  youngsters  who  are  on  placement  but  who  have  not  been 
released  from  legal  custody  may  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  and 
must  return  to  the  institution.  The  placement  worker,  or  other  treatment 
person  designated  by  the  parent  agency,  should  be  authorized  to  recommend 
return.  The  power  to  authorize  return,  however,  should  be  limited  to  the 
superintendent  or  a  person  in  the  parent  agency  to  whom  this  power  has 
been  delegated.  The  decision  to  return  should  be  based  on  clear  evidence 
of  the  youth's  inability  to  make  a  successful  adjustment  in  the  community 
and  his  indicated  need  for  additional  institutional  treatment. 

Such  evidence  would  include  danger  signals  such  as  violation  of  place- 
ment regulations  set  forth  when  he  returned  home,  failure  to  comply  with 
compulsory  educational  laws,  choice  of  improper  companions,  failure  to 
try  to  find  a  job,  or  failure  to  obey  parents.  It  should  not  be  necessary  that 
the  youngster  commit  other  overt  delinquent  acts,  again  requiring  the 
protection  of  the  individual  or  the  community,  before  such  a  decision  is 
made.  If  legal  custody  has  been  returned,  and  the  aftercare  worker  be- 
comes aware  of  these  danger  signals,  then  court  proceedings  should  be 
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initiated  to  have  legal  custody  reinvested  in  the  parent  agency  or  training 
school.  Since  legal  custody  permits  greater  control,  it  should  not  be 
returned  to  the  parent  or  guardian  until  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  placement  plan  will  work  out  satisfactorily.  Once  legal  custody  has 
been  returned,  the  child  should  not  be  removed  from  his  legal  custodians 
without  having  another  day  in  court. 

The  Armed  Forces 


Many  older  training  school  youngsters  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  can  join  a  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  The  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement of  this  ambition  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the  individual  as 
well  as  for  the  armed  forces  places  an  important  responsibility  upon  the 
aftercare  worker.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  youngster's  personality 
make-up  and  his  fitness  for  such  responsibility  is  required  by  the  worker  to 
aid  in  this  decision.  Fortunately,  the  present  policies  with  regard  to  the 
enlistment  of  former  training  school  youth  permit  immediate  acceptance 
for  enlistment  if  the  boy's  overall  rehabilitation  appears  to  be  satisfactory 
and  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified  for  service.  Such  regulations  stress  that 
each  youth  is  to  be  considered  on  his  individual  merits,  thus  making  this 
opportunity  available  to  former  training  school  boys.^^ 


32  National  Defense  Act.     Title  32,  Part  50.     Federal  Register— Volume  20,  No.  179  of 
September  14,  1955.    (p.  6730) 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  appendix 


Children 

The  terms  child  and  children,  as  used  throughout  this  publication, 
refer  to  all  children  and  youth  served  by  institutions  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. It  is  recognized  that  the  word  "children"  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  some  of  the  older  youths  in  the  training  school  population.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  in  accord  with  the  age  limits  established  in  existing  specialized 
courts  for  children  whose  jurisdiction  sometimes  ranges  in  children's  cases 
up  to  21  years  of  age,  18  years  being  the  age  limit  adopted  by  the  largest 
number  of  States. 

Likewise,  in  discussing  the  child,  the  singular  includes  the  plural,  the 
plural  the  singular,  and  the  masculine  the  feminine,  when  consistent  with 
the  content  of  the  statement. 

Treatment 

The  term  treatment  indicates  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  goals  of 
rehabilitation  held  for  each  child  in  institutional  care.  It  can  be  defined 
in  many  ways,  but  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  used  in  this  publication,  it  can 
be  interpreted  as  the  total  environment  within  which  a  suitable  program 
and  all  necessary  services  are  provided  for  an  individual,  based  on  a  diag- 
nostic evaluation  of  his  or  her  particular  needs. 

Therapy 

The  term  therapy,  as  used  in  this  publication,  means  the  treatment  of 
emotional  difficulties  by  the  use  of  various  disciplines  and  techniques.  It 
includes  such  diverse  methods  as  group  therapy,  individual  psychiatric 
interviews,  play  therapy,  and  a  variety  of  skills,  such  as  those  of  psychi- 
atrists, psychologists,  caseworkers,  group  workers  and  educators. 

Legal  custody 

The  term  legal  custody  is  used  in  this  publication  to  denote  a  legal 
status  created  by  court  order  embodying  those  parental  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities associated  with  the  day-to-day  care  of  the  child.     It  includes  the 
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right  to  the  care,  custody  and  control  of  the  child;  the  responsibility  to 
provide  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  ordinary  medical  care;  and  the 
duty  to  protect,  to  train  and  to  discipline  the  child. 

It  is  the  legal  custody  of  the  child  which  is  normally  transferred  to  an 
agency  in  cases  where  a  child  is  found  to  be  neglected  or  delinquent  and  the 
court  determines  that  the  child  must  live  away  from  his  own  home. 

An  agency  which  has  been  vested  with  legal  custody  of  a  child  may 
care  for  the  child  in  a  facility  under  its  own  direction,  or  may  contract  for 
care  in  a  foster  home  which  remains  under  its  supervision,  or  may  make 
arrangements  with  a  school,  or  may  make  use  of  the  specialized  services 
and  care  of  another  agency,  while  still  retaining  legal  custody  of  the  child 
and  continuing  to  be  legally  responsible  for  meeting  his  day-to-day  needs. 

Parents  should  not  continue  to  have  physical  possession  of  a  child 
during  the  period  in  which  legal  custody  is  vested  elsewhere.  However, 
the  transfer  of  legal  custody  without  termination  of  parental  rights  does 
not  terminate  parental  responsibility  or  support. 

Even  though  legal  custody  has  veen  vested  in  an  agency  or  another 
person,  the  parent  still  retains  certain  rights  and  responsibilities.  In 
addition  to  the  duty  to  support,  he  retains  the  power  to  make  far  reaching 
decisions  with  respect  to  his  child,  such  as  consenting  to  major  surgery  or 
medical  treatment,  to  adoption,  to  marriage,  or  to  the  child's  enlistment 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  parent  also  has  the  power  to  represent  the  child 
in  legal  actions  and  to  determine  his  religious  affiliation,  and,  unless  the 
right  is  limited  temporarily  by  the  court,  the  parent  continues  to  have  the 
right  to  reasonable  visitation  of  the  child  and  the  duty  to  exercise  this  for 
the  child's  welfare. 

Aftercare  supervision 

Aftercare  supervision  is  a  legal  status  under  which  the  child  in  a 
delinquency  case  is  permitted  to  return  to  his  home  after  a  period  of  foster 
care,  but  under  the  supervision  of  a  worker  generally  attached  to  the  agency 
or  institution  which  provided  the  foster  care.  It  is  a  status  which  is  estab- 
lished after  legal  custody  has  been  returned  to  the  parent  and  involves  some 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  parent  or  person  holding  legal  custody. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  aftercare  caseworker  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  probation  officer. 

Detention  care 

The  term  detention  care  is  used  in  this  publication  to  denote  the  care 
of  children  with  behavior  problems  placed  in  "secure  custody"  pending 
investigation  and  disposition  by  the  court. 
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